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MORE STEEL COMING FOR DSC CUSTOMERS 



















DETROIT PLANT— 


Improvements in existing facilities 
... and installation of new equip- 
ment... will step-up producing 
capacity here to 150,000 tons... 
increasing the supply of cold 
rolled strip by about 35,000 tons 
a year... to DSC customers in 
this area. 


ILLUSTRATION BASED ON RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS 


NEW EASTERN PLANT 


A new cold rolled strip mill at 
New Haven, Conn....in the final 
stages of construction . . . will 
make available to D S C cus- & 
tomers in this territory additional 
producing capacity of 60,000 tons 
a year... practically at their 
stock room doors. 


ILLUSTRATION BASED ON ARCHITECT'S CONCEPTION 


Here Is Cold Rolled Strip Steel Producing Capacity 
Of Over 200,000 Tons A Year 


These Detroit Steel Corporation projects... part of a multi-million 
dollar expansion program launched just a year ago...are being 
rushed to completion with all possible speed. As soon as the additional 
tonnages can be made available for allocation... D S C customers will 
be notified accordingly. 





Meanwhile D S C Reminds You... That our Detroit Mill... 


Dependable Dan Our Customers’ Man Our Reliance Division warehouse network and our Craine-Schrage 


Invites Correspondence Regarding 


Your.Normal and Regular Steel Division .. . are continuing their all-out effort to help meet your 
Requirements urgent steel needs... giving every customer equitable consideration 
Frankly, we may be unable to accept ... constantly planning and working towards greater production and 
new business now, but looking ahead, ° ° 
nadia tiles. tn tae me teenie supply ... and towards higher standards of steel service. 


obout our expanding facilities. 


Beate PROCESSORS AND DisTRIBUTORS OF JOB-FITTED sweet AND STRIP STEEL 
General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Lyndhurst, Worcester, New Haven (Under Construction) 
Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, New Haven, St. Louis, Toledo 
Products: SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Cold Rolled . . . Long Terne 
. . « Galvanized; PLATES; COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths . . 
Slit or Round Edge . . . All Tempers. 


CORPORATION 


eee Oe CRAINE-SCHRAGE STEEL DIVISION 


Cote MRLs sett care NA Maddala. Sah 4, med 
Sales Offices: Grond Rapids, Toledo, indionapolis 
DETROIT 9 MICHIGAN Pane Soh Deven, gat et ee eee ee -.- 
Rod . . . Wire Rope, etc. 
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... you more than likely sought the counsel of 
others. In Industry today progressive men are 
coming to Mathewson with sound industrial ideas 
for they have learned either by experience or from 
our customers that Mathewson is equipped and 
manned to handle all problems of design, machin- 
ing and manufacture. As in the past, we will con- 
tinue to concentrate our efforts to producing all 
types of industrial design, machining, fabrication and 


manufacture — work that is recognized for quality. 


Mathewson MACHINE WORKS. inc. 


10 HANCOCK ST. 
QUINCY 71, MASS. 





NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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Yes, today your telephone can reach more people than office equipment must be in place before we can add tele- 
ever before — and more people can reach you. That’s phones. The simple fact is that the telephone in your 
one measure of the constantly growing value of your home or office represents only 7% of the total equip- 
telephone. But poles, wires, cables, and a lot of central ment required to make your telephone work. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE company 





An Object Lesson From the Election 


By EDWARD INGRAHAM, President 


HE American people have once more selected 

their president at the close of what was gen- 

erally conceded to be a rather dull campaign 
between one candidate who, almost alone, thought 
he would win, and another whose campaign 
speeches reflected the confidence of a man assured of 
victory by every known yardstick of public opinion. 
Judging from reports, the backers of both candidates 
were stunned in different ways by the outcome—one 
of the greatest upsets in American political history. 


Already many reasons for this unexpected turn 
of events have been given by news and radio com- 
mentators, by political leaders and by the common 
man. Many more will be heard in the near future. 
We will read with interest the explanations given 
by samples of public opinion which proved unani- 
mously wrong. Whatever the real reasons for this 
unexpected turn of events may be, the fact remains 
that the nearly 50,000,000 people who voted regis- 
tered their choice for the candidate and party in 
whom they placed the most confidence to administer 
the affairs of this country during the next four years. 


In Connecticut, too, the citizens of the state have 
shown their preference for a man whose chances for 
election were generally considered slim, especially 
during the early weeks of the campaign. Even as his 
consistent and unremitting campaign gained momen- 
tum and awakened public recognition that here was 
a real contender for the governorship, there still 
lurked a strong belief that the tide was running too 
high for the Republican Party on the national level 
to permit of the defeat of its leading candidate in the 
state. The dopesters were wrong again, for the unsus- 
pected winner ran ahead of his national ticket to 
win by a slight margin. 


Since I can claim no laurels as a political sooth- 


sayer, either by looking forward or backward, I offer 
no reasons as to why the citizens of Connecticut or the 
nation voted as they did. To me, however, the early 
handicaps of both the winning candidates and how 
they were overcome, is worthy of the sober attention 
of students, teachers, businessmen and, in fact, all 
citizens of this country. It proves what every adult 
should have learned, but so easily forgets—that he 
who has faith in his cause and is willing to fight for 
it with all the wisdom and energy he possesses, has a 
good chance of winning in spite of seemingly impos- 
sible odds. 


This object lesson, so many times illustrated in 
children’s books and in countless true stories we have 
all observed personally or read about, should serve 
to renew our faith in the infinite worth of the indi- 
vidual and the democratic process that was created to 
serve him. In a world beset with defeatist fears con- 
cerning what altogether too many believe is an irre- 
sistable tide of totalitarianism, such personal victories 
as were won by Mr. Truman and Mr. Bowles should 
do much to give us courage to carry on the fight to 
make freedom a reality throughout the world by 
making the democratic process work better at home. 


Before election—the people of Connecticut were 
divided in their allegiance to two candidates for the 
presidency and two for the governorship. Regardless 
of whether we backed the losers or the winners, the 
latter are now our leaders. They should be given our 
cooperation to whatever extent is compatible with 
democratic principles and the long-range welfare of 
the people of the state and nation. With faith in the 
future of our democratic process and a willingness to 
combine that faith with singleness of purpose and 
consistent effort we can go forward with confidence 
to win. 
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AN AIR VIEW OF THE 87-ACRE WINCHESTER PLANT AT NEW HAVEN, THE CITY’S LARGEST INDUSTRY. 


Winchester —A Pioneer 
in Arms Making 


By T. I. S. BOAK, Works Manager, Winchester Repeating Arms Div., Olin Industries, Inc. 


HE Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, a division of Olin In- 
dustries, Inc., was incorporated 
in Connecticut in 1866 with Oliver F. 
Winchester, a successful textile manu- 
facturer, of New Haven, as its presi- 
dent and principal stock holder. 
Today, the company manufactures 
sporting arms and ammunition; flash- 
lights; dry cell batteries for flashlights, 
radios and hearing aids; roller skates; 
brass and brass specialties. 


The story behind the formation of 
the company goes back to the 1850's 


when Winchester, later Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut, backed two 
mechanics named Smith and Wesson 
in an ill-fated project to build a new 
type of breech-loading repeating pis- 
tol in Norwich, Conn. Upon the fail- 
ure of this enterprise Winchester sal- 
vaged his investment by moving the 
remaining assets from Norwich to 
New Haven where he could give the 
business his personal attention. Then, 
with a stroke of genius, Winchester 
hired B. Tyler Henry, of Windsor, 
Vermont, another mechanic. Henry 
had been identified with the develop- 
ment of the sewing machine, and had 


also helped build the Jennings rifle, 
which had been the forerunner o 
Smith and Wesson’s first pistol. 

Like Winchester, Henry realized the 
only thing wrong with the pistol and 
rifle was the ammunition. Since both 
rifle and pistol were intended to be 
repeaters to be fed at the breech, and 


SKILL AND LONG EXPERIENCE go into 
the making of Winchester guns, such as 
straightening barrels, where hand and eye 
must be trained to perfection. 
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it was imposible at that time to secure 
a tight breech closure to prevent the 
escape of the gas generated by the 
propellant powder, Henry came to the 
conclusion that a completely self- 
contained type of ammunition was 
needed. 

It is not known whether or not 
Henry actually invented or had seen 
some cruder type of the cartridge he 
required in order to make Winches- 
ter’s firearms successful. Yet, the rim- 
fire cartridge he introduced in 1858 
was the revolutionary development 
that helped make possible the modern 
repeating firearm. 

This ammunition, coupled with the 
Winchester lever-action for loading, 
embarked the New Haven textile 
manufacturer on the career that was to 
make his name world famous. Today, 
more than three-quarters of a century 
later, the “H” on Winchester 22 cal- 
iber cartridges is a constant memorial 
to B. Tyler Henry. 

A new model rifle with further 
improvements was developed by 1866 
and it was this rifle, using rim fire 
ammunition, that was placed on the 
market in 1866 by the newly organized 
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Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
and which was the first arm to carry 
the Winchester name. 

In 1873 a new model lever action 
rifle with further improvements was 
produced and became the foundation 
of Winchester fame. It was the rifle 
adopted by Colonel William F. Cody 
(Buffalo Bill) and by many of the 
plainsmen in the opening of the new 
West, and has been accepted generally 
as the “gun that won the West”. James 
J. Hill, great railroad pioneer and em- 
pire builder of the Northwest is rep- 
uted to have said that without the 







































































THE NINE-STORY WINCHESTER SHOT 
TOWER, a New Haven landmark. Here 
shot is manufactured from molten lead 
by being dropped 154 feet, and brought 
to perfection by modern machinery. 


Winchester rifle, the transcontinental 
railroads could not have been built, as 
the builders were reliant upon the 
professional hunters armed with these 
rifles to supply the large labor camps 
far out on the desert with fresh meat. 

The Model 73 lever action rifle was 
a heavier, stronger and more power- 
ful gun, designed to fire Winchester’s 
first center fire cartridge, to become 
world-famous as the “44-40”. Center 
fire cartridges have the primer in the 
center of the head, as contrasted to 
the rim fire ammunition of the Model 
1866. 

So immediate was the popularity of 
the new cartridge that shortly after- its 


A VETERAN CRAFTSMAN assembles one of Winchester’s great hunting rifles, a Super 


Grade Model 70. 


introduction, the Colt six-shooter re- 
volver of the day was also chambered 
to accommodate it. With rifle and re- 
volver using the same cartridge, the 
pioneer needed only 44-40’s in his 
ammunition belt to be prepared for 
all eventualities of his hazardous day. 

1873 also marked the year Win- 
chester began the manufacture of cen- 
ter fire ammunition and rim fire car- 
tridges for arms of other makes and so 
became an important factor in the am- 


munition business. In August, 1878, 
Winchester began to advertise and 
market loaded paper and brass shot 
shells. 

From the beginning of the opera- 
tion of his plant, Oliver Winchester 
utilized and brought to a high state 
of perfection the principle of mass 
rifle production through interchange- 
able part manufacture. 

In 1892, the company introduced a 
lever action rifle, the Model 92, which 


A SECTION OF THE HUGH GRAVITY CONVEYOR SYSTEM in the New Haven 
mill of Western Brass Mills, located in the Winchester plant. System feeds 1,000-pound 
coils of brass (lower left) into a battery of furnaces for breakdown anneal. 














ALL WINCHESTER RIFLES are targeted 
befure leaving the factory. Here a Model 
52, the country’s leading target rifle is 
being checked for accuracy in the Win- 
chester range. 


was destined to become the first of 
three Winchester sporting arms, which 
would reach and pass the million mark 
during the 20th century. In Decem- 
ber, 1932, Winchester presented the 
one millionth Model 92 to Patrick J. 
Hurley, who at the time was the 
United Secretary of War. 

Winchester, in 1894, made Ameri- 
can sporting arms history by introduc- 
ing the first smokeless sporting car- 
tridge, the famous 30-30 (still the 
world’s most widely used cartridge), 
and the Model 94, first U. S. sporting 
rifle to fire the smokeless cartridge. 
The millionth Model 94 was presented 
to Calvin Coolidge while President of 


the United States. On May 8, 1948, 
President Harry S. Truman received 
the 1,500,000th Model 94 on his 64th 
birthday from John Olin, president 
of Olin Industries, Inc., of which Win- 
chester is now a division. 

In the late "90s the company pro- 
duced its first repeating shotgun, the 
Model 97, which today remains a pop- 
ular hammer type shotgun. Winches- 
ter placed the famous single-barrel 
Model 12 hammerless on the market 
in 1912 and since that date this gun 
has been the favorite for all kinds of 
game shooting and at skeet and trap- 
shooting. Thousands of Model 12’s 
were used to train aerial machine- 
gunners during World War II. The 
1,000,000th Model 12 was presented 
to General H. H. Arnold, Chief, Army 
Air Forces in 1943. 

In the first World War the Win- 
chester plant was rapidly expanded 
into a vast armory that produced great 
quantities of military rifles and the 
light Browning machine gun which 
was engineered by Winchester. The 
company produced the first of these 
arms delivered to the government and 
made all the master gauges for the 
government and other arms manufac- 
turers on whom contracts for this arm 
were placed. In addition, the company 
produced vast stores of ammunition 
for military purposes, not one lot of 
which was rejected by the government. 

After the first World War Winches- 
ter embarked on a large scale develop- 


ment of new line products as well as 


on many new arms and ammunition. 


Its outstandingly accurate Model 52 
rifle, introduced at the National Rifle 
Matches of 1919, has established 22 
target shooting as a serious competi- 
tive sport. The Model 70 bolt action 
rifle, made in nine different calibers, 
is an American standard of rifle qual- 
ity. 
Winchester’s double-barrel shotgun, 
the Model 21, is regarded as the 
world’s finest shotgun. 

An outstanding contribution to 
America’s sporting ammunition was 
made by Winchester ballistic engi- 
neers during the 1930s, in the design 
and development of the world’s fast- 
est commercial cartridge, the 220 
Swith, which has a muzzle velocity of 
4,140 feet per second. 

Winchester was acquired by the 
Olin interests in 1932, becoming a 
division of Western Cartridge Com- 
pany. Both Western and Winchester 
are divisions of Olin Industries, Inc. 
of East Alton, Illinois, one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest manufacturers of sporting 
arms and ammunition, brass, commer- 
cial explosives, flashlights, dry cell 
batteries and roller skates. 

During the second World War 
Winchester discontinued all commer- 
cial production and devoted itself 
100% to war work. One of its top 
war contributions was the development 
of the Winchester Carbine, known as 
the U. S. Carbine Caliber 30 M-1 by 
the Army. This was designed and de- 
veloped by Winchester engineers in 
the world’s record time of 13 days and 

(Continued on page 22) 





DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTION. Winchester is one of the country’s large producers of roller skates, flashlights and flashlight batteries 


for general and industrial use. 
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Wage Incentives 


The Motivating Force Behind Higher Wages and 


ET us assume for the moment that 
in industry financial incentives do 
lower the unit cost of production. 

We say financial incentives, for al- 
though there are other incentives that 
will lower the unit cost of production 
without paying the worker any addi- 
tional wage, it is doubtful that finan- 
cial problems can be passed by. 


Elton Mayo, of the Graduate School 
of Business, Havard University, has 
written that the mere fact that work- 
ers receive attention as individuals had 
a positive effect on output, whether 
or not the form of attention was en- 
tirely favorable. 


Recently we raised the output of a 
California aircraft nacelle assembly 
plant well beyond the expectation of 
an industry learning curve, by encour- 
aging the workers together with the 
foreman of each large department to 
suggest how they would lay out and 
methodize their departments. 


Though not scientifically the best, 
the workers’ solutions were adopted 
under adequate leadership, and a con- 
trol for periodically developing new 
suggestions was established. In addi- 
tion a method of measuring individual 
improvement was developed. 


A checkup visit one year after the 
original installation of the plan, 
showed production increases were out- 
stripping the industry learning curve, 
by some one million man hours per 
year. 


It is our opinion that the militant 
search for improvement, as compared 
to the sedative suggestion box, to- 
gether with proof and actual daily 
demonstration of acceptance, followed 
by the development of a means of 
measuring group output has the effect 
of increasing production without in- 
creasing wages. 

This method alone might account 
for 70% of the potential improvement 
to be gained, if we consider 100% 
as the optimum increase with present 
plant and equiment. 


In another decade paying attention 
to the worker in his position of contri- 


Lower Costs 


By EDMUND JOHN McCORMICK, McCormick and Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


bution to his group might’ suffice. But 

hardly so today for two reasons: 

1. The increasing tendency for man- 
agement to sincerely regard work- 
ers as partners rather than as a com- 
modity. In this concept manage- 
ment shares financial gains as “the 
fair thing to do.” 


EDMUND J. McCORMICK 


2. The cost of living has provided a 
financial prod to men not otherwise 
endowed with a “financial drive.” 
Money has to be increased on a 
time cycle base, if no other provi- 
sion for increase is made. In this 
relationship the natural cause- 
effect relationship of wages and pro- 
duction is being forced ever fur- 
ther apart. 

Progressive companies are now 
turning toward incentives as an effec- 
tive means of giving the worker the 
additional “take home” and still cut 
costs to provide the company with a 
vantage point in a competitiye field. 

Costs vary widely in non-incentive 
plants. They depend both on the de- 
sire of a worker to produce a fair 
amount on any particular day, and the 
caliber of supervision. No clear con- 
ception of the cost of a product can 
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be derived when based on this variable 
framework. With the worker receiv- 
ing a reward in proportion to his ef- 
forts costs tend to become stabilized. 
In addition with both management 
and labor sharing the same objectives, 
plant efficiency should increase. 


Incentive pay must not be a substi- 
tute for a low base rate, but rather 
should supplement an adequate wage 
structure. 


What You May Expect from 
Incentives 


The gains from properly installed 
incentives are widespread and well 
established in industry. We cite here 
but one example as typical of a well- 
installed plan. 


A small steel fabricating and weld- 
ing shop was operated on straight 
time, with no adequate check of pro- 
duction possibilities. A small amount 
of methods work, and a wisely en- 
gineered incentive plan produced the 
following: 

1. Production increased 80%. 

Wages increased 25%. 

Overhead costs increased 3%, but 
overhead cost per unit decreased 
shaply. 

4. Overtime costs were eliminated. 


. Employees were better satisfied, 
measured by a marked drop in 
grievances. 


6. Supervision educated away from 
prodding men, could concentrate on 
improving shipping dates, and 
lowering material waste. 
Incentives means work on the foun- 

dation of the business, the labor force. 

With so much at stake in labor rela- 

tions, profits, and production itself, it 

is easy to comprehend the importance 
of the choice management makes of 
the individuals selected for installation. 

Qualified industrial engineers can best 

make the plan workable. 


nN 


We 


A) 


What Incentive Plan? 


There are numerous profit-sharing 
plans that have been installed success- 
(Continued on page 24) 








PART OF THE PROPERTY OF THE MARINE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


Mystic Seaport 


By CARL C. CUTLER, Secretary and Curator, The Marine Historical Association, Mystic 


HERE is a fascinating story of cooperative endeavor to recreate a 


New England seaport as it existed over 100 years ago, and through it to 
demonstrate the worth of the great traditions of personal responsibility, 
devotion, courage and unconquerable determination which made the 
accomplishments of these seafaring New Englanders possible. 


“All, all are gone! The docks, the 


shore, 
No royal yards can show today, 
And lofty ships come here no more. 


Clipper and whaler are passed 
away.” 


N the old whaling port of New 
[se where these lines were 


written a few years ago, it was only 
too true. And it was true of all other 
American ports, where lofty ships 
once gathered by the score. But if the 
author had lived to visit today the 
little port of Mystic, in the southeast- 
ern corner of Connecticut, he would 
have had to note an exception—a 
heart warming sight. There they are 
—the stout, hundred and eight year 
old whaler, “Charles W. Morgan”, 
crossing three royal yards, and the 


trim little “Joseph Conrad”, in which 
four thousand Danish boys trained 
for sea service. There, too, he would 
see other quaint, obsolete craft— 
pinky, sandbagger, sharpie and a 
dozen more. 

The Marine Historical Association, 
Inc., which is responsible for their 
preservation, does not claim, as a Con- 
necticut Yankee once did—“The 
Greatest Show on Earth!”, but it is en-- 
titled to claim “The Last Show” of its 
kind, for nowhere else can such a sight 
be seen. And, strange though it may 
seem, it is fitting that the final com- 
memoration of the hardy age of sail 
should be left to one of the smallest 
of New England ports. Hundreds of 
such places were once active—teem- 
ing with industry and life. They were 
our typical maritime centers. In the 
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The “Charles W. Morgan” and “Joseph 
Conrad” at Mystic, dressed for the 107th 
birthday of the “Morgan.” 


aggregate, their contribution to that 
industry, once the pride of America, 
was far greater than that of all the 
large cities combined. They built the 
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bulk of our ships, and provided the 
men to sail them, as ships were never 
sailed, before or since. 

Among them, Mystic was outstand- 
ing. If she did not surpass, she was 
at least unsurpassed by any seaport of 
equal size. In the early 19th century, 
she was a leader in the dangerous but 
remunerative sealing industry. In the 
hey-day of whaling, she sent out 18 
large ships and a nurober of brigs and 
schooners—as many as a village of 
1,500 men, women and children could 
well build, rig, outfit and man. In the 
clipper ship era, she built nearly as 
many clippers as the entire State of 
Maine, and her captains made world 
records that still stand. During the 
Civil War she built more fine steam- 
ships than any place in New England, 
with the one exception of Boston, and 
later, she went on to build some of 
the finest “Cape Horners” of the 
closing days of sail. Many another old 
port can doubtless boast an equality of 
sorts, but the qualifications of Mystic 
as an appropriate resting place for the 
last of the old whalers and merchant 
ships are adequate. 

It is now twenty years since a little 
group of Mystic and Stonington men 
foregathered and planned the mari- 
time development now going on in 
Mystic. At that time, aside from a 
“watercraft collection” in the Smith- 
sonian Institute in Washington and 
the naval collection at Annapolis, there 
were only four marine museums in 
America—The Peabody Museum at 
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WELCOME TO MYSTIC SEAPORT. The sign on the “Cruising Club” dock, dedicated 


July 27, 1948. 


Salem, the Boston Marine Museum, 
and the museums at New Bedford and 
Nantucket. All of these were then 
local in character, and two of them 
were devoted to whaling and nothing 
else. 

When in the Fall of 1929, the Mys- 
tic and Stonington group issued their 
little prospectus, it was apparent that 
for the first time, an American mari- 


A CORNER OF THE SOUTH WING of the Stillman Building, showing a part of the 
collection of figureheads, including several on loan from the Sewall collection. 





time organization was planned which 
should not only be national in scope 
but also reach out to include eventu- 
ally everything relating to shipping 
industry all over the world. As the 
plan unfolded, it became clear that the 
Mystic organization was setting out 
into uncharted waters—that if it per- 
sisted and survived, it would have a 
number of “firsts” as well as “lasts” to 
its credit. And that was what happened. 
It was the first maritime organization 
to establish itself on an oldtime ship- 
yard. It was the first to utilize a truly 
appropriate site on deep water, where 
(Continued on page 26) 


INTERIOR OF NEW SEAPORT STORE. 
The old counter came from the store of 
the Greenman Shipyard, and many fittings 
came from old ships. 














AND THEY THOUGHT 


HE COULDN'T 


A true story of insurance service — told for Connecticut 
businessmen. 

“I’m afraid Tom will never work again,’ the foreman 
said, the day the ambulance took the injured man away. 
While loading blankets into a washer, Tom’s right arm was 
caught between two rolls, and badly crushed. 

For a while, it seemed that the foreman’s prediction 
would come true. Skilled surgery saved Tom’s arm, but he 
couldn’t straighten his elbow or close his fingers. A job was 
out of the question. 

Then he entered Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation Center 
in Boston. There, expert physical therapy improved his 
wasted arm. Occupational therapy — shop work with 
specially designed equipment — restored his grasp. Grad- 
ually his hand grew stronger, finger and shoulder movement 
improved, his elbow straightened. Before he left, Tom was 
making articles in the carpentry shop for his friends. With 
his skill, he regained his confidence. He left the Center 
ready to get back to work. 


COME BACK! 


This is but one of many ways Liberty Mutual works to 
keep you safe from high insurance premiums . 
accidents to employees. . 


. . Safe from 
. safe from inadequate insurance. 
It all adds up to strong protection at low cost. 

Telephone or write any one of our Branch Offices listed 
below, for complete information. 





x We work to keep you safe x 





177 State Street—Bridgeport 3, Tel. 54161 
10 Allyn Street—Hartford 1, Tel. 77131 


65 Whitney Avenue—New Haven 5, Tel. 73541 
322 Main Street—Stamford, Tel. 47323 


20 East Main Street—Waterbury 22, Tel. 52291 
51 Empire Street—Providence 3, R.|., Tel. Gaspee 2600 


And in 99 Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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DONALD F. CARPENTER of 
Southport, Connecticut, previously a 
vice president of the Remington Arms 
Co., has recently been appointed to the 
post of chairman of the Munitions 
Board by President Truman. 

Mr. Carpenter, who has lately 
served as the head of the Military 
Liaison Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, succeeds Thomas 
J. Hargrave, who resigned the Muni- 
tions Board post to return to his duties 
as president of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The board is responsible t6 the Sec- 
retary of Defense. One of its most 
important functions is the stockpiling 
of critical materials needed in the 
event of war. It will also supervise the 
defense establishment's revised con- 
tract renegotiation regulations when 
they are completed in the near future. 


x wk 


THE 1948-1949 PROGRAM of the 
Hartford Chapter, National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants has recently 
been announced. The dates, events, and 
speakers follow: 

November 16: “Accounting for Ma- 
terials\—Mr. Alfred Cowles, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, East Hartford. 

December 14: “Tax Trends’—At- 
torney Henry L. Shepherd, Hewes & 
Awalt, Hartford. 


PAPERBOARD 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 
about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


SINCE 


Gc O-M PAN Y¥ 


NEW YORK: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE —< BOSTON - 


January 18: “Wage Incentives’— 
Mr. Cecil Blumer, Engineer, National 
Metal Trades Association of New 
York. 

February 15: An address by Dr. 
Raymond Marple, Assistant Secretary, 
National Headquarters NACA. 

March 15: “Labor's Viewpoint of 
Financial Statements’—Mr. William 
Gomberg, Director of Management, 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union of New York. 

April 19: “Production Control”— 
Mr. Arnold Wolfe, Hamilton Beach 
Corporation, Racine, Wisconsin. 

May 17: “Forum on Cost Account- 
ing Probleins’—Plant discussion to be 
led by past presidents of the Chapter. 


x wk 


REORGANIZATION OF OPER- 
ATING PERSONNEL and a change 
in sales and manufacturing policy in 
the Carbide Division has been an- 
nounced by J. W. Kinnear, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of Firth Sterling 
Steel & Carbide Corporation. 

Major personnel changes in the new 
organization plan include the appoint- 
ments of W. J. Loach as manager of 
Carbide Development and Quality 
Control; Charles W. Iams, Jr., man- 
ager of Carbide Production and Fabri- 
cation at the McKeesport plant; E. G. 
Moffat, works manager of the corpo- 
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YALE SCORES A TOUCHDOWN in the 
Yale vs. Columbia game on October 9, 
1948. 


ration’s recently completed plant at 
Milford, Conn., and A. B. Vestal, su- 
perintendent of Plant Engineering at 
McKeesport. 
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@ Concentrated—yet it pours! Econom- ®@ 


ical dilution—Only two ounces to the 


gallon of water. Neutral—can be 


e@ used safely on linoleum, cork, wood @ 


mastic, tile and many other surfaces. 
No rinsing is ordinarily required. Dry- 


@ mopping of a KADOlL-cleaned surface 
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®@ concentrated 
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The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








QUIET 


Through CELOTEX ACOUSTI- 
CAL PRODUCTS is now within 


the means of every business— 


large or small. 


For complete information 
about how ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


reduces noise, call 


THE C. A. BADER CO. 
229 Buckingham St. 
Hartford 


Telephone 7-7214 
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OLD CLASSMATES GET TOGETHER at a recent meeting of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce at the Farmington Country Club. They are members of the Yale class of 
1910. Left to right, Morton C. Treadway, secretary and treasurer, Horton Manufac- 
turing Company, Bristol; Edward Ingraham, president, E. Ingraham Co., Bristol; Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft; Douglas D. Smith, Allen, Russell and Allen, Hartford; and Fuller F. 
Barnes, President, Associated Spring Corporation, Bristol. 


Because of the expansion in the spe- 
cialized carbide tool and die making 
industry during recent years, the com- 
pany’s new sales and manufacturing 
policy will be to concentrate on the 


manufacture of sintered carbide metals 


in all forms and standard single point 
tools and dies. 


xk * 


A NEW ORGANIC FINISH FOR 
METAL, with porcelain-like qualities, 
is now being marketed by the Atlas 
Powder Company, Stamford, under the 
trade name of “Duranite H.” 

According .> company officials, 
“Duranite H” has been scientifically 
developed to eliminate troubles com- 
monly found in porcelain. The new 
finish is said to insure brilliant lustre 
and possesses remarkable resistance to 
humidity, soaps, salt spray, acids, oils 
and alcohol. 


x kk 


LAST MONTH, for the first time 
since World War II, the New Haven 
Railroad resumed operation of | its 
popular-priced Sunday excursions. 
Sunday excursions have been sched- 
uled from Springfield and Hartford to 
New York, New Haven to New York, 
Winsted-Waterbury and New Britain 
to New York, Pittsfield to New York, 
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New York to Springfield, New York 
to New Haven, New York to Winsted 
and New York to Pittsfield. 


: =e 


MATTHEW C. WAGNER has been 
named personnel manager of the Bris- 
tol plant, New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corporation, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Rob- 
ert T. Collins, divisional director of 
personnel. 

Two other promotions of employees 
of the Bristol plant’s personnel depart- 
ment were also announced. John B. 
Depot has become personnel manager 
of the division’s Sandusky, Ohio plant; 
and Joseph H. Robinson has been 
named assistant personnel manager of 
the Meriden plant. 


x *k * 


CHARLES O. RADER, former com- 
mercial sales promotion manager of 
the Koppers Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently been appointed 
sales manager for the Aer-a-sol prod- 
ucts of the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Rader was 
graduated from Butler university 
where he majored in business admini- 
stration, before becoming a member of 
the sales organization of the Lever 
Brothers Company in 1933. 
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OVER THE PLANT of the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Plant, operated by the 
U. S. Rubber Company for the RFC, 
now flies the distinguished service ban- 
ner recently presented to the company 
by the National Safety Council. 


The banner represents the comple- 
tion of 1,358,425 manhours of oper- 
ation without a disabling injury. 

Naugatuck Synthetic is the fourth 
plant in the company to receive this 
safety award. The Naugatuck Foot- 
wear Plant received it in 1944, and 
the textile plants in South Carolina 
and Tennessee each received the ban- 


ner in 1946. 
xk kk 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COM- 
PANY, New Britain, has recently 
started construction of an addition to 
its main office building. The annex 
will provide about 6,000 square feet 
of new office space and will be a 50 
by 60 feet extension of the third and 
fourth floor office structure. 

The extension will be built over an 
existing two-story structure, and will 
be of brick and steel construction. 


x * * 


CHARLES W. T. STUART, has re- 
cently been elected president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., Hamden, to succeed the 
late Walter L. Conwell. 

A graduate of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Stuart began his busi- 
ness career with the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works in 1908. He was later em- 
ployed in the motive power depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1933 he became southeastern dis- 
trict manager for the Hamden firm. 
Ten years later he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president and last year 
was elected vice president. Later in 
the same year he was elected executive 
vice president. 


x* * 


A STANDBY OR “PILOT” LINE 
for the production of .50 caliber am- 
munition will be established by the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., un- 
der terms of a contract recently com- 
pleted with the Ordnance Department, 
U. S. Army. 

The pilot line is one of the steps 
of preparedness planning being under- 
taken by the National Military Estab- 
lishment, and is part of the industrial 
mobilization planning program. 
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O riginal cost is an impor- 
tant historical fact. The 
“Replacement Reserve” 


INDUSTRIAL MODEL 


"Place your product in the prospect's hands!" 


-++ this is sometimes impossible unless 
you cen put an accurate demonstration 
mode! on his desk. 


established and maintain- 
ed by appraisal provides 
reconciliation of book 
costs and related charges 
with present-day realities. 
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Furnish oll your solesmen with the SALES 
CLINCHER - - an ACCURATE DEMON- 
STRATION MODEL. 


Send us sketches or bive prints of your 
product. You will receive without obli- 
gation quotations on your model. 








STAINLESS STEEL 
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Brass and Bronze Rods * Cold Finished Steel Bars * Cold Rolled 
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Available for Immediate Shipment . . . from Complete Worehouse Stocks 
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GORDON B. HURLBUT, president 
of the Plume and Atwood Manufac- 
turing Company, Waterbury, has an- 
nounced the appointments of two sales 
executives for the company. Paul R. 
Curtis, Jr., was mamed general sales 
manager and Ernest C. Britton was 
chosen for the newly created position 
of sales engineer. 

Mr. Curtis, until recently assistant 
sales manager of the Silex Company, 
Hartford, is engaged in a complete re- 
organization of sales methods and 
practices, and will assume general di- 
rection of all sales activities of the 
company. 

Mr. Britton, formerly chief sales 
engineer of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hart- 
ford, will coordinate sales and produc- 
tion activities, promote special con- 
tracts and develop new outlets for 
Plume and Atwood products. 


x ** 


SERVICE PINS SYMBOLIZING 
MORE THAN 188 YEARS with 
The Walton Company, West Hartford, 
were awarded recently to 20 employees 
by Kenneth W. Weeks, president. 

One of the pins, representing 31 
years with the company, went to Wal- 
ter P. Kusmicki, who is in charge of 
the straightening department. 

The company employs 24 people, 
twenty of whom have been in the serv- 
ice of the firm for more than five 
years, with an average of nine and 
one-half years service. 


xk * 


A NEW DIVISION FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE of lacquer and 
enamel for industrial use has been 
created by the Sessions Clock Com- 
pany of Forestville. 

The new product will be marketed 
under the trade name of Sesco, and 
will be manufactured under the direc- 
tion of J. R. McCullough, chief chem- 
ist, formerly connected with Sherwin- 
Williams and the Zapon division of 
Atlas Powder Company. 


x «wk 


CHARLES H. INGERSOLL, who, 
with his brother, gave the Ingersoll 
name to the dollar watch, sold around 
the world, was fatally injured in an 
automobile accident recently. 

The late Robert H. Ingersoll was the 
first of the two brothers to become ac- 
tively engaged in the sale of the 
watches. He came to Waterbury in 
1893 to purchase Waterbury Jumbo 
watches, and by 1910 the Waterbury 
Clock Co. was delivering to the broth- 
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ers three and one-half million watches 
a year. 

A native of Delta, Michigan, he and 
his brother manufactured rubber 
stamps, later branching into a long 
line of novelties including automatic 
pencils, a dollar sewing device and a 
patented key ring. 

Mr. Ingersoll is survived by four 
daughters. 


x *k * 


THE FIRST WINNER of the Elisha 
H. Cooper Memorial Scholarship to 
Yale University has recently been an- 
announced. He is Andrew M. Krawicz. 
The scholarship, in value up to $1,000 
a year, depending on the student's 
need, is an annual award of The Faf- 
nir Bearing Co., New Britain, in mem- 
ory of its late board chairman. 

The scholarship is limited to the 
son of a Fafnir employee. The first 
winner is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Krawicz. His father is a su- 
pervisor in the automatics department. 
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Clock Company, was taken by death 
recently after a long illness. 

A native of New Haven, Mr. Whit- 
ney retired from the clock company in 
1934 after 50 years of service. 

He is survived by two daughters 
three grandchildren and one great 
grandchild. 


x *k 


AT THE AMERCAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, North Haven, several 
executive personnel changes have been 
announced. Harry A. Leigh of Sey- 
mour has been named president to suc- 
ceed Richard E. Burdett. 

Leigh, former secretary of the firm, 
is an executive of the Seymour Manu- 
facturing Company, of which Ameri- 
can Crucible is a subsidiary. He will 
also serve as treasurer and general 
manager. 

George Hubbell, who was formerly 
associated with the North Haven con- 
cern, has returned as vice president 
and assistant general manager. 
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ANDREW M. KRAWICZ, first winner of an Elisha H. Cooper Memorial Scholarship, 
shown before a picture of the late Mr. Cooper. 


THE MAIN MANUFACTURING 
LINE of Standard Machinery Co., 
Auburn, R. I., has been sold to the 
Fenn Mfg. Co., Hartford and New 
Britain. 

The lines sold to Fenn will be trans- 
ferred to the company’s Hartford and 
New Britain plants shortly. 


x ** 


GEORGE A. WHITNEY, retired 
vice president of the New Haven 


Earl Boies has been named secretary 
of the firm and Robert Brown has 
been appointed assistant secretary. 


x kk 


THE ELECTION OF Herman M. 
Frank, works manager of North & 
Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, to the 
post of vice president, has been an- 
nounced by Frederitk L. Morrow, 
president. Arthur E. Thornton has 
been named a director. 
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INFRARED ENGINEERS 
° 
FOSTORIA INFRARED 
SERVICE, Inc. 
” 
1240 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 14. CONN. 
TELEPHONE 2-5985 
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Thomas W. Hall Co. 


INCORPORATED 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Printing 
Newspaper & Lithographing 
Equipment 
National Hand & Automatic 
Paper Cutters 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 




















We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
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SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 

































COMPLETE BOILER PLANT 
IN ONE PACKAGE .. . 


Ready to slide into your plant, 
the Steam-Pak Generator pro- 
vides boiler, oil burner and 
accessories including automatic 
controls all York-Shipley engi- 
neered, to give you greater oper- 
ating efficiency and economy. If 
you need an automatic boiler 
plant for high or low pressure 


steam or hot water, the Steam- 


Pak Generator is the answer. 


Distributed by 


NORTHERN HEATING 
SUPPLIES, INC. 


P. O. Box 26, 
West Hartford (10), Conn. 


Telephone 2-0404 


Mr. Thornton is a director of the 
New Britain National Bank, the Boys 
Club of New Britain and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is also president 
of the Skinner Chuck Company. 

A native of Germany, Mr. Frank 
first studied medicine at the University 
of Heidelberg, and later studied en- 
gineering. He first came to this coun- 
try in 1926 and became chief designer 
of the Electric Razor Corp. During 
World War II he served as an adviser 
in the highly technical project of con- 
verting aluminum casting to sheet 
metal products. Later he worked with 
United Aircraft Corporation in ex- 
pediting production of Navy Corsair 
fighters. He joined North and Judd in 
1944, 

> a a 


MEMBERS OF THE WINCHES- 
TER 25-YEAR ASSOCIATION 
were recently credited by works man- 
ager T. I. S. Boak as playing a decisive 
part in the output achievement of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven. 

The occasion was the annual ban- 
quet of the Association. The organiza- 
tion, composed of 582 active em- 
ployees and 334 retired workers, is 
one of the largest groups of its kind 
in the country. 

Four employees who have reached 
the half century mark in service were 
particularly honored. They are Paul 
Ballensanger, George Walker, Joseph 
Delsole and John Lawler. 


x es 


THE FISHERS ISLAND COUN- 
TRY CLUB, Fishers Island, N. Y., 
has been purchased by the Reming- 
ton-Rand Company. According to the 
terms of the purchase, the company 
will operate the club for former mem- 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, 





bers from June 15 to September 15 
each year and from September 15 to 
June 15 will use the building for a 
business training school for employees 
of the company. 


xk * 


THE 13TH SUMMER OUTING 
of the Robertson Paper Box Company, 
held at Camp Wakenah, Gardner 
Lake, in September, attracted a group 
of nearly 400 employees and members 
of their families. 

President Ralph Powers presented 
service pins to twenty veteran em- 
ployees. Field events held under the 
direction of George D. Garvey, in- 
cluded softball, a tug-of-war, obstacle 
races and a variety of other contests. 

Refreshments were available during 
the day, a chowder was served at noon, 
and a dinner in the evening. Dancing 
concluded the schedule for the day. 


xk 


A DIVIDEND of $1.50 per share on 
the capital stock of The Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
for the third quarter of 1948 was re- 
cently declared by the directors of the 
company. 

Meeting in Hartford for the first 
time in many years, the company’s di- 
rectors toured the two downtown tele- 
phone buildings before the board 


meeting. 
xk 


‘ THE ERNST BISCHOFF COM- 


PANY, INC., of Ivoryton, Connecti- 
cut, has announced the resignation of 
Carl Treube as first vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Truebe will con- 
tinue his association with the firm as 
company consultant. 


xk 


WHEN SALESMEN CALL at Rock- 
bestos Products Corporation, New Ha- 
ven, they find a pleasant reception 
room surprise in a small eight-page 
booklet, “Welcome to Rockbestos.” 

Designed for salesmen and occa- 
sional visitors, the pamphlet offers 
telephone facilities, local information 
service and even stamps and station- 
ery. It outlines the company’s history 
and pioneering achievements, explains 
its products and their uses. Of particu- 
lar interest to salesmen, there is a 
“who's who” of the organization and 
a list of the principal raw materials 
and products which are purchased 
regularly by the company. There is also 
a page of general information about 
New Haven. 
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A. G. Newton, president of Rock- 
bestos, reports that this friendly serv- 
ice to an often overlooked segment of 
a firm’s public is receiving an enthu- 
siastic reception. 


xk 


A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
for college students to train them for 
industrial leadership was conducted by 
the Stamford Division of The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company in its 
Stamford plant. The course was started 
with 22 students, representing 15 
colleges and universities. 

Seventeen students graduated when 
the course was concluded. Twelve re- 
turned to finish their regular college 
courses, and five will continue with 
Yale & Towne. 


LANSING T. CARPENTER has 
been appointed director of advertising 
and public relations for The Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middletown, 
succeeding G. Norman Robinson, it 
has been announced by G. M. Wil- 
liams, president and chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Carpenter was previously gen- 
eral assistant director of public rela- 
tions for the United States Rubber 
Company, New York. 
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PRESIDENT RICHARD lL. 
WHITE of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. N. Campbell of 
Jackson, Michigan as the new vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 














WELDON P. MONSON, Yale & Towne’s Director of Industrial Relations, is shown 
conducting the class in a discussion of “Industrial Relations, Labor Law and Labor 
Relations.” First Row: Arthur Neeley (Columbia); John J. Gell, (Carnegie Tech.); 
Bruce M. Cameron (Yale); William P. Mallory (Univ. of Penna.); Lewis Nunnelee, 
(Univ. of North Carolina). Second row: Clarence Gregory, (M.I.T.); Alexander D’Ar- 
beloff, (M.I.T.); Victor F. Clark, (Harvard); Arthur R. Rumbles, Jr., (Colgate); 
Shipley Mills (Lafayette); Donald B. Rider, (Dartmouth). Third row: Leo Sidrer, 
(Ohio State); Earl Snell (M.I.T.); Apostolos Papadopoulos, (Politechnicum Institute, 
University of Zurich, Switzerland); Daniel Mandel, (Columbia); William J. Attwood, 
Columbia); Eugene Whitney (not pictured), (Lafayette). 


A NATIONAL AMERICAN LE- 
GION citation was awarded the Elec- 
trical Insulation Corporation of Willi- 
mantic, for the concern’s outstanding 
record in employing handicapped war 
veterans. Presentation of the cita- 
tion was made at a recent meeting of 
the Willimantic Rotary Club by Ar- 
thur J. Connell of Middletown, na- 
tional executive committeeman of the 
Legion for this state. 

Acceptance of the citation was by 
Alfred W. Brand, Jr., president of the 
company. Seventy-six percent of the 
employed personnel of the firm are 
physically handicapped, both veterans 
and non-veterans. 


operations. He succeeds L. A. Brown, 
who recently resigned. 

Mr. White also announced the pro- 
motion of Charles C. Cook to the posi- 
tion of manager of the main plant of 
the company on Center Street, and 
assistant to Mr. Campbell. 

A mechanical engineer, Mr. Camp- 
bell received his education at Penn- 
sylvania State College. He has been 
plant manager of the Carrier plant at 
Allentown, Pa., superintendent of the 
High Production Division at Syracuse, 
and production control manager at 
Syracuse. When he*left the Carrier 
Co. early in 1946 he was in charge of 
all manufacturing operations at the 
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main plants of the firm in Syracuse. 
Three years ago he became manager 
of the Timken Silent Automatic Divi- 
sion of the Timken Detroit Axle Co. 

Mr. Cook first joined the New 
Britain concern 38 years ago as a ma- 
chine operator. He has since advanced 
steadily in the company’s employ, hold- 
ing many posts of responsibility. 
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GET AN ANSWER 


Nothing irritates us more, and 
it must be true of our customers 
too, than to call up and receive 
gentle, polite evasion instead 
of a direct answer to a ques- 
tion that is important to us. 
While a customer's questions 
about his job at Kellogg & 
Bulkeley cannot always be 
answered immediately, it is 
usually possible to find the 
answer in short order and call 
him back. This simple but im- 
portant customer service rates 
first attention at K & B. 


i s 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 





LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 

















Winchester—Pioneer in 
Arms-Making 


(Continued from page 10) 


was submitted to the U. S. Ordnance 
Department in competition with six 
arms designed by leading American 
gun makers to meet the Ordnance 
Department's requirements. After a 
long series of severe tests the Winches- 
ter entry was chosen and production 
concentrated on it. The Winches- 
ter Carbine was the unanimous choice 
of the board without a dissenting 
voice. The new cartridge for use in 
the carbine was also developed by 
Winchester at the request of the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Winchester manufactured almost a 
million carbines up to the time its gov- 
ernment contract was terminated fol- 
lowing V-J Day. 

Another contribution to the war ef- 
fort prior to Pearl Harbor was the 
manufacture of the highly complicated 
Garand rifle. Winchester was the only 
commercial gun manufacturer to make 


the Garand, and it delivered over 500,- 
000 of them up to V-J Day. After the 
weapon's manufacture was underway, 
the company achieved a fifty percent 
reduction in its cost to the govern- 
ment. 


Among the multitudes of war prod- 
ucts made and delivered by Winchester 
in addition to these two great arms was 
over four billion rounds of small arms 
ammunition (of the more than 14 bil- 
lion produced by the Olin enterprises ) 
including huge quantities of ammuni- 
tion for the Carbine and the Garand. 
Another important war contribution 
of Winchester was its unique cartridge 
core radiator, standard equipment of 
many American and English fighter 
planes equipped with liquid cooled 
engines and an enormous quantity of 
radiator tubes for allied war plane 
cooling systems. 


After V-J Day Winchester set the 
remarkable record of completing its 
conversion and re-tooling for peace- 
time production in only two weeks. 
Since then Winchester has set peace- 
time records in the production of 
sporting arms and ammunition, flash- 


lights, dry cell batteries for flashlights, 
radios and hearing aids, roller skates 
and brass products. 

Early in 1948, the Electrical Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc., consist- 
ing of Winchester and Bond Electric 
Corporation, placed on the market a 
miniature dry cell battery of radically 
new interlocking construction for port- 
able radios and hearing aids. 

A product of electronic wartime re- 
search, it is made up of multiples of 
tiny plastic cells, which, when as- 
sembled, interlock automatically to 
make the electrical connections betwen 
cells. The new battery eliminates 917 
of connections previously soldered. 
The battery is being marketed under 
the names of Bond-Olin and Winches- 
ster-Olin. 

Today Winchester employs about 
6,200 persons. The plant covers nine 
city blocks and comprises 2,750,000 
square feet of floor space devoted to 
the commercial production of Win- 
chester products for American and 
worldwide sale, a huge peacetime en- 
terprise ready for almost instant use in 
the national defense in any emergency. 
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SAND - PERMANENT MOLD - DIE CASTINGS 


Heat Treating Facilities 
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Laboratory and X-Ray 
Permanent and Die-casting Molds, Designed and Machined 


Pattern Shop 








36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 





HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A World of Accomplishment at Your Fingertip 


iy 


THE OUTSTANDING 


(=p characteristic of the 
{= JS” new AUDOGRAPH is 
Y : 

that it helps you do more 
work and better work, without con- 
scious effort on your part. It literally 
“places a world of accomplishment 
at your fingertip.” 

The AUDOGRAPH Starts, stops, 
records, plays back by simple electric 
“touch”’ control. It also permits you 
to indicate corrections, as well as the 
beginning and end of your dictation, 
through the patented Electromatic 
Index, by a touch of your finger. This pre- 
cisely synchronized index also regis- 


ters the length of your messages — 
a very welcome aid to efficient trans- 
cription, as any good secretary will 
tell you. 

The new AaUDOGRAPH occupies 
scarcely more space on your desk 
than the standard size letterhead. It 
is light, portable, so sturdy you can 
use it while traveling by train, 
plane, or even in your own car. 
The new AUDOGRAPH 
gives you recordings 


like a letter or filed with consider- 
able space-economy. In fact the new 
AUDOGRAPH represents such an 
ideal combination of many features 
for achieving the best results in 
soundwriting, it will pay you to 
know more before deciding on any 
dictation system. Have your secretary 
send in the coupon 

for free booklet now! 


FILL IT IN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT TODAY! 


on paper-thin viny- 
lite Flexograph 
discs that can be 
transcribed, mailed 


A PRODUCT OF 


THEA@RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, President - 16 ARBOR STREET - HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 


Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 
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MAIN and RANGE 
PULLOUT SWITCHES 


for 
Entrance and Loadside Service 


No. 264 


Federal NOARK manufactures a 
complete line of service entrance 
equipment for the home. Bulletin 
No. 264, shown above, furnishes 
safe fused protection in homes re- 
quiring sixty ampere services or less. 


No. 264C 


The 264C, shown above, is similar 
in appearance to the Bulletin No. 
264. This switch, however, is wired 
internally so that the range fuses are 
in parallel with the main fuses and 
it is equipped with main lugs which 
will accommodate 100 ampere con- 
ductors . . . In addition, Federal 
NOARK manufactures a complete 
line of multibreaker equipment. 

The ‘Federalog” has a full listing of 
both types of equipment. Write for 
your free copy today. 


FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 Paris Street Newark 5, N. J. 
Plants: 
Hartford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





Wage Incentives 


(Continued from page 11) 


fully in various companies. All too 
often these plans are suited only to the 
particular setup in which they are in- 
stalled. Some of the features that have 
lessened the effect of profit sharing 
are: 

1. Payments on a quarterly or semi- 
annual basis not sufficiently fre- 
quent to hold the interest of the 
workers. 


. When based on profits, and losses 
occur, workers feel their lower 
earnings are not the result of any 
failing of their own. 


Plans have recently been success- 
fully installed which retain the econ- 
omy of upkeep, commoness of pur- 
pose, and easy understanding of the 
profit sharing plans, but provide in 
addition an incentive below the profit 
point. We cite two which we believe 
most excellent and representative of 
this type of thinking: 


N 


Bundy Cost Savings Sharing Plan 


Under this plan, the extra earnings 
are in direct proportion to savings on 
production costs. These are computed 
by determining the ratio of labor 
cost to the sales dollar, or the value 
of goods produced. A representative 
period was used to determine that 
thirty percent of the sales for any 
month would give the allowance for 
the hourly rated labor. Extra earnings 
are paid quarterly and each quarter is 
computed separately. 

In this way no deficit from one 
quarter can carry over into the next. 
Results to date have shown consider- 
able decreases in percent of labor turn- 
over, absenteeism, scrap, and griev- 
ance hours, and a high increase in tons 
produced per day. 

This plan has particular and imme- 
diate application in those companies 
which must pay out additional 
amounts to labor while in the loss 
position. Savings accrue to the com- 
pany not only on expense but on labor 
as well. Thus company and labor 
share in labor savings either by hav- 
ing a smaller labor force for the same 
production, or a greater output for 
the same labor force. 

It has the disadvantage in that 
for many companies the sales price 
is not a good basis for paying an in- 
centive. Where a number of products 
are made in the same company, the 
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change in selling price of any of the 
products can confuse the basis of the 
plan. Technological improvements 
also affect this plan. 


Rucker “Share of Production” 
Plan 


Employees share directly as the pro- 
duction values increase due to in- 
creased productive efficiency. Mr. 
Rucker defines production values as 
“that portion of the sales value of fin- 
ished goods which is created inside the 
plant.” The plan enables management 
to measure payrolls against produc- 
tion performance. 


Savings in labor costs go directly 
to labor. Savings in overhead and ma- 
terials are shared by management and 
labor. Employees gain with increase in 
prices thereby giving more money to 
the workers as the cost of living in- 
creases. The relationship of payrolls 
to production values is based on a 
company’s individual experience ovér 
a period of five or more years. 


The McCormick Plan 


We would also like to adda plan 
we have recently developed which for 
the want of a better title we will call 
“The McCormick Plan”. Originally 
conceived as a sales incentive, its use 
has application to cover all plant per- 
sonnel. The plan provides an incen- 
tive and an interest in the company 
break-even point. Employees share in 
‘the prosperity after break-even in 
sharply increasing percentages. Since 
an analysis of all fixed expense is re- 
quired for this plan,.it creates an 
awareness of the behavivor and im- 
portance of manufacturing costs in 
its real influence on employee earn- 
ings. Since sharing can be instituted 
at any level (manufacturing break- 
even for plant), it has not been classed 
with profit-sharing plans. 

All the above plans share these 
common advantages: 

1. They are plant wide in applica- 
tion, providing incentive and a 
common objective for company 
teamwork. 

2. They are easy to administer, sel- 
dom requiring additional personnel 
to operate. 

3. They provide sharing opportuni- 
ties, profit or loss. 


4. They can be readily set up. 


Piece Rate Plans 


Of the many financial incentive 
plans based on time studies and stand- 
ard data, the most common are the 
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piece rate and the standard hour plans, 
both based on the worker's additional 
“take home” increasing in direct pro- 
portion to his effort. 


The common denominator for this 
type of plan is the time-study, and 
elemental data breakdown of opera- 
tions. An understanding of the piece 
work objective, which is essentially 
simple, can be had by reading Taylor 
and Dwight Merrick. We credit Mer- 
rick as the father of the first important 
piece work installation. Merrick is a 
simple, intelligent, and direct person, 
and quite impatient with any and all 
attempts to complicate piece work sim- 
plicity by special formulas, unending 
combinations of dividing productive 
results, and other complications intro- 
duced over the years to an essentially 
simple idea. 

Piece work has its application where 
overall plant incentives cannot apply 

. in companies containing combi- 
nations of machine, and hand assembly 
operations, and where incentives are 
localized to clear-up a particular con- 
dition. In short piece work should be 
considered where any special diagno- 
sis by department is required. 


With piece work and standard hour 
comes the legacy of extensive main- 
tenance of standards. However, prop- 
erly selected, trained, and directed, the 
time-study staff should more than 
cover its own expenses. Further, it is 
not necessary to go outside of your 
plant for time-study personnel. A com- 
petent installation man will, as part of 
his installation, find and train the man 
to carry on in his absence. What such 
a man lacks in specific time-study 
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YOUR MATERIAL 
HANDLING AND 





OSTS 


“WITH A SHOE 
TO FIT THE FOOT” 


knowledge he can compensate for 
with specific knowledge of the busi- 
ness if taken directly from your pres- 
ent staff. 


Groundwork for Incentives 


To install an incentive system with- 
out first standardizing the methods of 
operation, providing the necessary 
plant layouts, and setting up careful 
basic data, is building on faulty 
ground. An incentive plan improperly 
installed can lead only to exorbitant 
costs, dissatisfied labor conditions or 






THE WORLD'S SAFEST 


FLINT LADDERS 


65 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 





both. Each can handicap a business for 
many years. 

We suggest that you score your 
readiness using the small table below: 


Good Fair Poor 


LABOR 

RELATIONS 2 1 —4 
LAYOUT 2 1 —2 
METHODS 2 1 2 
COST SYSTEM 2 l —2 


Score yourself severely. If your total 
is not greater than 4, the installation 
should be deferred until management 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Many years of experience have given us know'edge anJ skill 
in the design and manufacture of laiters for industry. Every 
FLINT product carries a guarantee of skilled and conscientious 
workmanship. 


LADDERS FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES—Extension, Single 
and Sectional Ladders; Safety Platform Ladders; Heavy Duty 
Step Ladders; Extension Trestles; Featherweight Stages; Scaf- 
folds; Painters’ Staging—including Blocks and Falls, Hooks, 


TRANSPORTATION 
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YOUR NEEDS. 


We also make special ladders for 
Contractors, Railroads and Light & 
Power Companies. 


Write for our 


Saddles and Brackets. 


There are many EXCLUSIVE FEATURES IN FLINT LADDERS, in- 
suring added safety, easier handling and longer wear. 


catalog—TELL US 


A. W. FLINT CO., 196 Chapel Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Ladder Makers 











Our engineers can design and build material handling and 


transportation equipment that will do your job faster, easier, 


better. 


Whether your problem is in your shop, yard, building to 
building, plant to plant or over the road, we can help you. 
Write or phone today for a personal appointment at your 


plant . . . no obligation, of course. 


MASTERCRAFT TRAILERS 


ROCKY HILL — CONNECTICUT 





GENERAL STEEL PRODUCTS 
LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


In Stock for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
for 
Offices, Shops, Cribs, Toilets 





WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 





EXPERIENCED ERECTORS FOR 
INSTALLATION OR REPAIRS 





WARD MAIER & CO. 


New Britain, Conn. - Milford, Conn. 
Phone 3-0626 Phone 4-0997 


Warehouse — Kensington, Conn. 





Mystic Seaport 


(Continued from page 13) 


boats and yachts and even large mer- 
chant craft could come and moor 
alongside a marine museum. It was the 
first to plan and actually begin a re- 
construction of an early New England 
seaport. It was the first to plan a com- 
prehensive program of research and 
publication looking toward a definitive 
history of America’s sea record. 


An ambitious and even a quixotic 
program, one would say. And so it 
would be if it hadn't been undertaken 
by New Englanders. On the authority 
of Mark Twain, we know that a Con- 
necticut Yankee visited King Arthur's 
Court. And on the authority of other 
more recent Yankees, we know that 
visitors to Mystic find themselves trans- 
ported back into a strangely appealing 
early nineteenth century environment, 
minus only the pigtails, cocked hats 
and knee breeches. They see there the 
old ships and some of the shops, lofts 
and stores of the early American water- 
front. As time goes on they will see 
more—in the end a complete, vivid, 


HYDROGEN COPPER BRAZING 


COPPER BRAZED STEEL PARTS ARE EXTRA STRONG, 
NEED NO CLEANING AND CAN BE HEAT TREATED 


For low cost mass production, steel products 
are now made from stampings in combina- 
tion with other stampings and/or screw ma- 
chine parts and copper brazed in hydrogen 
atmosphere. These assemblies often replace 
castings and costly machined parts. 


SILVER BRAZING — BRIGHT ANNEALING 


We are equipped with electric hydrogen fur- 
naces and do high quality work at reason- 
able prices. Ask for quotations. 


EDW. E. RUSSELL C 


TUTTLE AVENUE 
« WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


TEL. NEW HAVEN 2-1827 
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factual reproduction of the very en- 
vironment in which our ancestors 
worked and lived. They worked, too, 
from sunrise to sunset—their twelve 
or fourteen hours, depending on the 
time of year. We have heard much of 
late of the growth of America. Amer- 
ica did not grow. It was built. Built 
by thousands of men who worked from 
early dawn to dark, with small thought 
of personal gain, but with a concern 
for the country’s future and welfare. 


The founders of the Museum set 
out to emulate that example. In the 
scant twenty years, they have acquired 
a tract of seventeen acres, with many 
buildings, a quarter mile frontage on 
a deep water channel, and including a 
famous old shipyard site. They have 
remodelled three brick buildings and 
stocked them with large and compre- 
hensive marine collections. The collec- 
tions include numerous fine ship 
models, scores of old paintings and 
prints, hundreds of rare pieces of 
scrimshaw, a number of figureheads 
and relics beyond computation. They 
have published more than fifty articles 
and illustrated bulletins, and started an 
ambitious program of youth education 
and training. 


At the present moment, another 
fire-proof exhibition building—the 
Clifford D. Mallory Memorial Build- 
ing—is well advanced toward comple- 
tion. When finished, it will house the 
extensive Mallory collection and also 


‘provide fire-proof storage for valuable 


material. Future plans for additional 
space include a library, complete with 
stacks, print room, work rooms and 
offices. 


By far the most important project 
in hand, however, is the Mystic Sea- 
port. This is to be a complete recon- 
struction of all the essentials of an 
early 19th century New England sea- 
port. Much has already been done. 
From the beginning, the members of 
the Association have been collecting 
old tools, furniture and furnishings, 
until now they have assembled enough 
to equip all the important old shops, 
lofts and stores in actual working or- 
der. These will include a sail loft, boat- 
builder's shop, rigger’s room, ship- 
smith shop, cooper’s establishment, 
candle maker's shop, ship chandlery, 
general store, merchant's counting 
house, waterfront tavern, spar shed 
and shipyard. 


Several of these buildings are al- 
ready available. The Briggs & Peters 
shipsmith shop, complete with two 
forges and blacksmith tools, has been 
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brought from New Bedford. The Sea- 
port Store has been remodelled from 
one of our old buildings and is now in 
operation. The hundred foot spar shed 
has been finished. Within a few days, 
the removal of an old stone bank 
building now in Old Mystic, will be 
started, as well as the work of remodel- 
ling another small building to house 
the old hand fire engine, used for more 
than a century by the Reliance Engine 
Company of Old Mystic. These will 
all be in place and equipped along the 
waterfront street within the next few 
months, and it now seems probable 
that other buildings will be added dur- 
ing the coming summer. By the sum- 
mer of 1950, the project will be taking 
something like its final shape, although 
its full completion will run through 
many years to come. 


To supplement this project and 
round out the picture of an early sea- 
port village, it is planned to add still 
another street with the community 
features which are not directly con- 
nected with the shipping industry. 
Here will be located the little church 
and school, the toy shop, apothecary 
shop and other public or semi-public 
enterprises characteristic of the period. 
Nothing will be new. Every building 
will be at least a hundred years old and 
appropriate to its special purpose. 
Some of the shops and stores will be 
in actual operation, so that visitors can 
see things being made and work being 
done. The shipsmith shop will be 
turning out iron souvenirs: the boat 
shop will be building boats and re- 
pairing models: the rigger will be busy 
on knots and splices and various sorts 
of ship’s work. 


A great deal has been accomplished 
during the past summer. More than 
20,000 yards of gravel fill was placed 
on the site of the waterfront street 
and thousands of tons of rock. Nearly 
a thousand feet of sea wall has been 
rebuilt and raised. The landing dock 
has been extended another hundred 
and eight feet, to accommodate the in- 
creasing traffic, and additional parking 
space provided for another hundred 
or more cars. 


The work thus started will go on, 
rapidly or slowly as funds come in, but 
it is safe to say actual construction will 
occupy many years to come. After 
that, there will always be the opera- 
tion of the shops. The effect will be to 
assure that the organization will always 
be a living, busy working organization. 
There will be no possibility of its re- 
lapsing into a moribund static state, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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andseriber Patents Pending 

Plastic Discs 

— DISCS CAN BE USED 26 TIMES AND MORE 
THE OFFICE . SAVINGS UP TO 75%... ECONOMY 


CAT! 


NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN OFFICE DICTATION 


The automatic SoundEraser repeatedly erases sound-grooves from 
your used dictation discs—makes them ready for instant re-use in 
less than 30 seconds. SoundScriber already offers the lowest over-all 
costs in office dictation. Now with SoundEraser, its leadership in 
service to business and the professions is again demonstrated. 

Write today for facts and figures on the savings ~ make with 
SoundScriber and SoundEraser. Just ask 
for the booklet, “This Beats Me!”’ Address 
The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. CI-11 
New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
220 SALES AND SERVICE CENTERS... COAST TO COAST 








OUR “OTHER PRODUCTS” 


We're proud of the things we make at General Electric. 

We get a kick out of seeing one of our Automatic 
Washers perform in ten minutes a chore that used to take 
Grandma half the morning. Our pulse beats faster at the 
sight of youngsters studying their lessons in the clear illu- 
mination of General Electric lamps. We get the thrilling 
sensation of moving ahead of time itself when we listen 
to the hum of a General Electric generator as it transforms 
crude energy into power for light, heat, and a thousand 
other uses that distinguish our era. 

But we're even prouder because we help to build men. 

Throughout General Electric, we're doing just that— 
taking youngsters with promise and training them, giving 
them careers in the work they themselves want, helping 
them to take their places as good citizens. 

Jack Jones (which isn’t his real name, of course) is the 
kind of youngster we're talking’ about. We first met him 
when he was eighteen, a tall, gangling kid just out of high 
school. 

“I want to talk to you—man to man—about building 
a career,” he told us. 

“Man to man!” We liked that, because it meant he was 
just as interested in us as we were in him. He was willing 
to give his full skill, care, and effort to a job, he said, 


and he would come to work regularly, promptly, and agree- 
ably. Further, he was sure that he could get the satisfaction 
he expected out of a job with General Electric. 

So it was that Jack Jones became a member of our Ap- 
prentice Training program which, since 1900, has turned 
out thousands of graduates, many of them currently in top 
management positions. By day, Jack learned by working, 
at the prevailing community wage scale. By night, General 
Electric sent him to a technical school, where he studied 
drafting, mathematics, metallurgy, physics and many other 
subjects, to fit him for the work and responsibility he 
might expect in future years. 

After four years as an apprentice, Jack received his 
diploma, a set of tools, and a cash bonus. Now, when 
someone says, “journeyman toolmaker,” he grins and flushes 
with pride, for Jack Jones is on his way to becoming an 
important part, not only of General Electric, but of his 
community as well. 

Yes, we're proud of the things we make at General 
Electric—the appliances, wiring devices, wire and cable, 
and a multitude of other things that contribute to a better 
life for all of us. We're prouder still, though, because we're 
helping to make solid American citizens of youngsters like 
Jack Jones. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 
Counsel 





OMPULSORY arbitration rather 

than free negotiation of your 

next union agreement may be 
facing you unless careful precautions 
are taken. A recent decision of the 
Connecticut Superior Court has dis- 
closed that employers may unwittingly 
get themselves into a position where 
they will be compelled to submit any 
and all proposed revisions of a union 
contract to some outside agency for de- 
termination. This does not mean arbi- 
trating a dispute arising out of a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the inter- 
pretation of an existing agreement. 
Most contracts provide for arbitrating 
such disputes if they cannot be other- 
wise settled, but in such instances ar- 
bitrators are prohibited from altering 
the agreement itself and are bound by 
its terms. 

The present case involves a situ- 
ation in which the employer had pro- 
posed certain changes in a contract 
and had given the union notice that 
the existing agreement would be con- 
sidered terminated on a certain date 
in accordance with its provisions. In 
response to this notice, the union also 
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made suggestions of certain changes it 
would like and negotiations were com- 
menced. At the expiration date no new 
agreement had been reached and the 
company considered the old agreement 
as terminated. As it became more and 
more apparent that the parties were 
unlikely to be able to agree on new 
terms, the union asked the Superior 
Court to issue an order directing the 
company to arbitrate the determina- 
tion of what the new agreement should 
provide, including wages, hours and 
other conditions of employment as 
found in the proposals previously ex- 
changed between the parties. 

After noting that the Connecticut 
laws “provide that a party to a written 
agreement for arbitration claiming the 
neglect or refusal of another to pro- 
ceed with an arbitration thereunder 
may make application for an order di- 
recting the parties to proceed with the 
arbitration in compliance with their 
agreement”, the court ordered the com- 
pany to submit to compulsory arbi- 
tration all of the revisions proposed by 
both parties. In other words, unless 
the decision of the court is reversed 
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by the Supreme Court of Errors, the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration will draw up the entire con- 
tract which will then be binding on 
the company and union alike, even 
though full of practical absurdities. Un- 
less you would like to have the Board 
or anothér arbitrator otherwise named, 
draw up your next contract, be care- 
ful how you word your present agree- 
ment, and also how you give notice of 
definite termination. Although you 
may be tempted at times to agree to 
phraseology which is somewhat am- 
biguous, or which does not exactly ex- 
press your intentions with a feeling 
that no practical harm or difficulties 
will arise, the experience of others in- 
dicates nothing should be left to 
chance. 


Even under the risk of being termed 
too technical, small, or picayune, you 
will find it advantageous to insist on 
having the contract say what you 
mean exactly the way you mean it. 
After deciding that what you have 
agreed upon and written into your 
contract can be understood, another 
helpful approach will be to look at it 
from all angles to see whether it can 
possibly be misunderstood. 


The latter approach checks the for- 
mer and fortifies you if disagreement 
arises. It is dangerous to accept the 
proposition that others will interpret 
your statements as you meant them. 
After a clause or provision is written, 
try to approach it as though reading 
it for the first time and as though 
someone else had written it. What 
does it mean? Or, further, before 
finally agreeing on a clause or agree- 
ment, ask someone familiar with such 


(Continued on page 44) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





business activity in Connecticut 

dropped four points to an esti- 
mated 34% above normal as the man- 
hour, employment and freight ship- 
ment components fell off somewhat. 
The index was seven percentage points 
below its standing of a year ago. The 
National index held to the July posi- 
tion of an estimated 34% above nor- 
mal and was three points above its 
position of last August. 

The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories dropped for the 
sixth successive month znd in August 
stood at an estimated 38% above nor- 
mal, eight points below the July level 
and seventeen points under last Au- 
gust. Vacation shutdowns were still re- 
flected in the total number of hours 
worked but the average length of the 
work week increased slightly. Average 
weekly wages paid to production 
workers in Connecticut manufacturing 
industries rose to $56.02 in August, 
more than a dollar above the previous 
high of $54.94 paid in March. Aver- 
age basic hourly earnings have in- 


I: August the index of general 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


creased steadily this year and were 
$1.34 in mid-August as compared with 
$1.26 at the beginning of the year. 

The factory employment index lost 
five points in August and at 39% 
above normal was three points below 
the same month of 1947. Manufactur- 
ing employment in August usually re- 
flects a seasonal increase, whereas this 
year gains were registered only in the 
New Haven area. Factory employment, 
on the other hand, actually fell off in 
the Bridgeport, Bristol, Hartford and 
New Britain districts. 

In August the index of freight ship- 
ments originating in eight Connecti- 
cut cities, having lost three points 
stood at 21% above normal. Ship- 
ments from all eight locations in Au- 
gust equalled the average monthly ton- 
nage for the first half of the year. 

The index of construction activity 
rose nine points in August to an esti- 
mated 58% above normal, the highest 
point reached this year, and nearly 
twice the height of its position a year 
ago. Contracts awarded in Connecti- 
cut in July provided for over two mil- 
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lion square feet of floor space for resi- 
dential building and half that amount 
for non-residential. The number of 
workers in construction increased for 
the sixth consecutive month and by 
the middle of August had reached 
32,300. 


A review of business development 
in Connecticut shows that during the 
three years ended in August more than 
5,500 new corporations were formed. 
During the same period business fail- 
ures including old and new firms num- 
bered little more than 600. The aver- 
age number of business failures per 
month dropped to a low of 11 during 
1945 and 1946, increased to 22 in 
1947, and reached 24 for eight months 
of this year, more than doubling the 
early postwar low. While business fail- 
ures are becoming more frequent, 
fewer corporations are being formed. 
In the year 1946 well over two thou- 
sand new businesses were incorpora- 
ted. In 1947 the number dropped to 
slightly more than 1,900. Assuming 
corporations to be formed during the 
remainder of this year at the rate pre- 
vailing through the eight months 
ended in August, the number prob- 
ably will be around 1,600. 


The cost of living index continued 
on its upward path and after reaching 
a new high in July of 173.7% of the 
1935-39 level, climbed still further in 
August to 174.5. The weekly whole- 
sale price index in July surpassed the 
previous all-time high of 167.2 and 
twice in August went as high as 169.2. 
By September 11 this index had fallen 
to 168. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Announcement 


We are pleased to announce our Machinery Show to be conducted at 


1 

: the Hartford Times Radio Center, 555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Con- 
- | necticut. 

i December 6-7-8-9-10 

= 7 

in This show will be the most complete metal working machinery exhibit 
: ever conducted in New England. We sincerely hope that you and your 
2 organization will take advantage of this opportunity to see these 
en 


machines, gathered from all parts of the country for your inspection. 


Every machine will be under power, doing its work in actual produc- 
tion; competent operators and engineers will be with each machine to 


demonstrate and explain its essential features. 


Admission free—no tickets required. 


PER CENT 


Austin-Hastings Co., Inc. 
226 BINNEY STREET CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 








ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





Administrative Coordination Through 
Participation and Teamwork 


E accountants recall, Messrs. 

Presidents of Connecticut in- 

dustry, that you once wanted 
to see only simply organized figures 
for cash in the bank, money owed by 
and to others, and a fair valuation of 
materials, property, and reflected own- 
ership. Since then, however, you con- 
tinually require more comprehensive 
and more accurate figures presented 
with greater clarity ever sooner. 

As industrial accountants we have 
met this challenge by ever better ac- 
counting educations, ever improved 
auditing practices, and by the constant 
interchange of technical knowledge 
and experience through our account- 
ing societies. The semi-monthly bul- 
letins of the National Association of 
Cost Accounts clearly reflect the evo- 
lution of improved accounting tech- 
niques during the last three decades. 

We now use highly specialized prac- 
tices and language for expressing in 
the common denominator of dollars- 
and-cents the variated activities of de- 
signing, manufacturing, assembling, 
stocking, selling, and shipping your 
products. All activities are thereby 
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brought into focus for the essential 
perspective you require for steering 
the course in mounting competitive 
seas. 

As accountants we will continue to 
diligently price, analyze, report, and 
interpret such figures but the picture 
presented to you will continue to be 
only as comprehensive, accurate, and 
timely as is the media and source data 
passed to us from other administrative 
and operating departments. We can- 
not take over their responsibilities, and 
we must not presume to dominate 
their work in the fulfillment of their 
responsibilities for timely availability, 
consistant quality, and customer satis- 
faction. 

We are all conscious of the tremen- 
dous technological progress which was 
made during recent years on drafting 
boards, in model rooms, and with 
tools, methods, materials, and ma- 
chines in our factories. It was in this 
area that the necessity of a common 
understanding for better coordination 
between specialists was first realized 
and answered. The basic records of 
drawings, operation sheets, and bills 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
RAGEWAYS & FITTINGS 


HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT 


of material are now considered essen- 

tials for effective teamwork between 

your design and development engineers 
and your practical, experienced pro- 
duction and inspection executives. 

A moment of reflection will indi- 
cate that the basic records of your en- 
gineers and production executives 
have their counterpart in defined rec- 
ords, prescribed systems, and pub- 
lished procedures for ever improving 
coordination across all administrative 
functions. These essentials and their 
joint development by those affected 
can establish a basis for ever better 
teamwork between your accounting 
specialists and those having specially 
developed aptitudes and experience in 
the various aspects of sales and pro- 
duction. 

It is evidently the growing convic- 
tion of an ever widening circle of in- 
dustrial leaders that full participation 
between accounting executives and all 
other affected department heads in the 
mutual development of improved inter- 
department procedures leads to more 
substantial understanding throughout 
an organization which begets the re- 
quisite teamwork. One of the salient 
results of this is better integration of 
more adequate information flowing to 
your accounting specialists and on into 
the formal books of account. 

The experiences of many is that an 
effective staff program sponsored by 
your office for better understanding 
and teamwork, and having your whole- 
hearted support, offers great potential 
for improvement in administrative co- 
ordination and in self-policing con- 
trols as well as startling savings in time 
and personnel. 

Most of such well conceived pro- 
grams ultimately gravitate into a pat- 
tern along these lines: 

1. Define problem areas for review. 

2. SURVEY and record present prac- 
tices. 

3. DEVELOP a present-to-proposed 
working procedure. 

4. AGREE on the working procedure 
with modifications by those af- 
fected. 

5. Revise to approval by manage- 
ment. 

6. INSTALL the approved working 
procedure on schedule with affected 
departments. 

7. Publish Standard Practice Manuals 
of approved procedures, and keep 
current. 

The practicality of such a staff pro- 
gram is being proven day by day. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TAXATION 


By DANIEL B. BADGER 


Attorney 


The Tax Aspect of Depreciation 
And the Price Level 


HE problem of adjusting depre- 
ciation accounts to reflect the 
current inflated price level of 
capital equipment has many sides. The 
misstatement of profits arising out of 
inadequate depreciation allowances 
may result in demands by labor for 
higher wages, by stockholders for 
larger dividends, and by consumers for 
lower prices. All of these pressures 
combine to place severe strains upon 
management's conduct of business. 
But the tax aspect of this situation, 
which can, and often does, result in. a 
business paying taxes upon profits 
which do not exist, is by far the most 
serious phase of the question today. 

The theory of a federal corporate 
income tax is that the levy should be 
measured by the net income from cor- 
porate enterprise. Since net income is 
the excess of business receipts over 
business costs, it is apparent that the 
whole principle of the income tax will 
be violated if any important element 
of cost is not properly accounted for. 
One of the chief costs in manufactur- 
ing industries is the depreciation fac- 
tor on plant and capital equipment. 
It is imperative that proper allowance 
be made for this factor in the deter- 
mination of taxing policy. 

Since a depreciation charge is not 
matched by a current outlay of funds, 
there is some confusion as to its real 
nature. It may be regarded by some as 
a replacement reserve, or perhaps as an 
imaginary maintenance expense to 
keep equipment in its original condi- 
tion. Under either of these views, it 
is possible to find some justification for 
greater tax allowances, based on the 
current inflated price level. But these 
are mistaken concepts concerning the 
nature of depreciation, and they do 


not lead to the solution of the prob- 
lem. If depreciation were to be meas- 
ured by replacement cost, there would 
be no way of estimating the proper 
charge until the asset in question had 
reached the end of its life span. A 
maintenance charge to offset deterio- 
ration of the asset would still have to 
be measured in terms of the purchase 
price. 

Actually, depreciation involved in 
the production of goods is a cost of 
doing business in the same sense as 
expenditures for labor and materials. 
This cost has been paid for before the 
goods are sold, but the values em- 
bodied in the fixed assets are used up 
in the productive process just as truly 
as the values embodied in the raw ma- 
terials. The difference is that the fixed 
assets are used up over a far longer 
period than the raw materials. In or- 
der to have each fiscal year’s account 
reflect a realistic picture of the rela- 
tionship between receipts and outlays, 
the cost of capital equipment is pro- 
rated over its normal life period. But 
this cost is nonetheless a current one 
for each fiscal year and must be offset 
against the receipts of that year before 
any profit can be said to exist. If 
this is not done, the error would 
be made of confusing profit with what 
is merely a recovery of cost. 

If depreciation is thus regarded as 
an actual current expenditure for capi- 
tal equipment, it becomes easier to 
see what the proper charge therefor 
should be. During each year in which 
the capital asset is used, there must 
be a recovery of the proportionate part 
of its cost out of the year’s receipts 
before any profit exists. Most impor- 
tant of all, this recovery must also 
be measured in terms of the value of 
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It's easy enough to buy a fork 
truck, a conveyor, a monorail sys- 
tem or a hoist. We sell them. 


But perhaps that isn't the 
best answer to your "mate- 
rial handling for production" 
problem. 


Production Equipment Co. can 
apply the ENGINEERING AP- 
PROACH to your material han- 
dling problems. Backed by years 
of practical experience, they'll 
submit recommendations to re- 
duce climbing costs and expedite 
production. 






Write for your FREE 
copy of this book- 
let of material 

handling ideas. 
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PHOTO BLOW-UPS ARE USED TO 


) 


— features 


@With photographic blow-ups 
of your products, mounted, cut- 
out and COLORED, you spotlight 
sales features and graphically show 
product’s advantages. Mounted 
*selling-sized” blow-ups take less 
room in exhibit booths, display 
windows and reception rooms yet 
equip your sales staff with forceful 
selling aids. 


To create customer interest .. . 
show your products in action on 
our life-sized photograph presen- 
tations. 


For a complete, price-right photo- 
graphic project ... call 


PHOTO-CRAFT 


1047 Main St. Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone 6-5794 





PACKING 


for your... 


ARMY-NAVY 
CONTRACTS 


in accordance with 
Government Specifications 


COMMERCIAL 
EXPORT & DOMESTIC 
Packaging, Packing, Shipping 


THE MERCER & STEWART CO. 
14 Sigourney St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


_m? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 





We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 


BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





that year’s dollars. If the dollars paid 
out were of a different purchasing 
power than the dollars received, it is 
no longer proper to measure the year's 
depreciation charge on the basis of 
original outlay. The charge must, 
rather, be figured at a stepped-up rate 
which takes into account the inflated 
price level. 


This brief analysis is the founda- 
tion for current proposals to increase 
depreciation allowances on the basis 
of various price indices. The annual 
allowance would be arrived at by mul- 
tiplying the normal charge by the in- 
crease in the price index since date of 
acquisition of the asset. Thus, if a 
capital item were purchased for one 
thousand dollars in 1939, when the 
price index was 100, and it had a ten- 
year’ life period, the depreciation 
charge in 1948, when the price index 
was 170, would be $100 x 1.7, or 
$170. The only problem remaining 
would be the choice of a proper price 
index. 


Although readjustment of depreci- 
ation accounts is of highest importance 
from the tax standpoint, there is 
nevertheless strong opposition to the 
suggestion from many sources. The 
Treasury, whose revenues would be 
reduced, suggests that higher rates of 
tax might be required to offset the 
loss. This prospect should not, how- 
ever, invalidate the claim for relief 
on the part of those industries which 
now use a high proportion of capital 
equipment in their business. The tax 
burden falls unequally on them now, 
and threatens to dry up the very pro- 
ductive facilities which the country 
needs most at present. 


A second ground for opposition to 
readjustment in the depreciation pol- 
icy is the belief that such a tax con- 
cession to business would require a 
corresponding concession to other 
categories of taxpayers, including the 
individual. Thus, the individual bond- 
holder, so runs the argument, would 
have a similar claim for tax relief when 
the income and redemption price (in 
inflated dollars) were insufficient to 
recover the original price of the bond. 
This analogy is not persuasive, how- 
ever, if one is prepared to recognize 
that the replenishment of industrial 
capital equipment is a different prob- 
lem from the maintenance of individ- 
ual income levels and purchasing 
power. 
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Certain Tax Benefits for Individuals Under the 
Revenue Act of 1948* 


1948 is heralded as the year in which 
to take advantage of substantial per- 
sonal income tax savings. Here's why. 
The Revenue Act of 1948, which be- 
came law April 2, 1948, provides, 
among others, the following tax bene- 


fits: 


Income Tax Reduction 


The new law provides no reduction 
in rates but rather an increase in the 
reduction percentages to be applied to 
the tentative tax (normal tax and sur- 
tax) as follows: 

If the aggregate is: 

A. Not over $400 

B. Over $400 but not over $100,000 

C. Over $100,000 
The reduction shall be: 

A. 17% of the aggregate 

B. $68 plus 12% of excess over 

$400 

C. $12.020 plus 9.75% of excess 

over $100,000 

Previously this reduction was lim- 
ited to 5% of tentative, normal tax 
and surtax. 

Likewise, the law states that “in no 
event shall the combined normal tax 
and surtax exceed 77 per centum of 
the net income.” ‘The previous limi- 
tation was 8514%. 

In addition, the law provides that 
the amendments “shall be applicable 
with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1947,” with spe- 
cial provisions for fiscal year taxpayers 
having years. beginning in 1947 and 
ending in 1948. In essence, the provi- 
sions allow for the allocation of in- 
come so that the portion applicable to 
1948 can be computed with benefit of 
the new law. (Taxpayers who paid 
the tax on their 1947-48 income with- 
out benefit of the new provisions can 
recover overpayment by filing a claim 
for refund. ) 


Credits Against Net Income for 
for Normal Tax and Surtax 


An increase in the personal exemp- 
tion from $500 to $600 is provided 
for a taxpayer as well as for his spouse 
and dependents. Accordingly, a return 
is not required of an individual unless 
his gross income is $600 or more for 
the year. 

Moreover, the law extends an addi- 
tional exemption of $600 to a taxpayer 
if he has attained the age of 65 before 
the close of his taxable year as well as 
“for the spouse of the taxpayer if a 
separate return is made by the tax- 
payer, and if the spouse has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of such 
taxable year, and, for the calendar year 
in which the taxable year of the tax- 
payer begins, has no gross income and 
is not the dependent of another tax- 
payer.” If a joint return is filed two 
exemptions may be taken if both the 
taxpayer and his spouse are 65 or over. 

Formerly, blind taxpayers were al- 
lowed a $500 deduction, whereas now 
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Connecticut Manufacturers 


Mechanical knowledge and ingenuity, 
backed by years of practical ex- 
perience in engineering, design and 
manufacturing, has made it possible 
for us to solve many design and 
development problems for Connecti- 


Serving Connecticut Industry and Science 
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a taxpayer “if blind at the close of his 
taxable year” is entitled to a $600 
exemption. This permits blind tax- 
payers to benefit by the optional stand- 
ard deduction in addition to the 
exemption. Similarly, this exemption 
is available to a taxpayer whose spouse 
is blind. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the exemption for each depend- 
ent is limited to $600. 


Husband and Wife 
Splitting of Income 


Under this new provision married 
persons in all states are permitted to 
split their income for purposes of 
computing the tax. This is accom- 
plished by filing a joint return. 

Gross income, adjusted gross in- 
come and deductions are computed in 
the same manner as under the prior 
law. The change in method resulting 
in the lowering of the tax is applied 
to the combined net income less 
exemptions is divided into two equal 
parts, one of which is used to compute 
the tax. The resultant tax is then mul- 
tiplied by two to arrive at the total 
income tax. 

For example: 
Net income (combined ) $18,400 
Exemptions (combined) 2,400 


Difference (subject 


to tax) $16,000 
One-half of amount 

above 8,000 
Tax on $8,000 1,704.80 
Tax on $8,000 multi- 

plied by two $3,409.60 


—which is the total 
tax due. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 1509—Develop 
machine attachment for bending spin- 
ner shafts for fishing lure. Device 
capable of 3 bends of one end at rate 
of 1200 per hour and will handle up 
to .040 wire. Saved time and im- 
proved quality. 
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COMPLETE! 
PARTITION!! 
SERVICE!!! 


Martin-Parry 
MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
... for offices 


Modernfold Door 


... for business or home 
Weisteel 
. . . for toilet compartments 


Phone Hartford 7-7214 for 


INFORMATION 
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THE C. A. BADER CO. 


229 BUCKINGHAM HARTFORD 


The law provides that the tax “shall 
be joint and several” if a joint return is 
filed, i.e., the whole tax can be col- 
lected from either spouse. 

The short-form return (Supplement 
T) can be used as a separate return or 
as a joint return for taxpayers with 
adjusted gross income of less than 
$5,000. The tables prepared for use 
under this method have been expanded 
to provide for the tax if the return is 
to be used as a joint return for hus- 
band and wife. An examination of the 
table indicates that no decrease in tax 
is available to taxpayers using this 
form as a joint return unless there are 
two exemptions and the adjusted 
gross income is $3,600 or more; or 
there are three exemptions and the 
adjusted gross income is $4,250 or 
more. 


Prior law limited the maximum 
standard deduction to $500 whether in 
a separate return or a joint return if 
adjusted gross was $5,000 or more. 
This is amended as follows: If ad- 
justed gross income is $5,000 or more 
the standard deduction is increased to 
$1,000 or $10% of the adjusted gross 
income, whichever is less in a joint 
return or in the return of an unmar- 
ried individual.” In the case of a sep- 
arate return by a married individual, 
the standard deduction shall be $500.” 

A joint return of husband and wife 
may not be made if either husband or 
wife be a nonresident alien at any 
time during the taxable year. 

The new law provides that although 
a joint return is not permissible if 
husband and wife have different tax- 
able years it makes the following ex- 
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ception: If the taxable years of the 
spouses begin on the same day but end 
on different days because of the death 
of “either or both”, a joint return can 
be made. (Special provisions have 
been made for joint return after death. ) 
If the surviving spouse remarries be- 
fore the end of the taxable year or if 
the taxable year is a fractional part of 
a year because of a change in account- 
ing period a joint return can not be 
made. 

Further, a joint return may not be 
made if an individual is legally sep- 
arted under a decree of divorce or of 
separate maintenance. He “shall not be 
considered as married.” 

The deduction for medical expenses 
is modified as follows: On a separate 
return the deduction shall not exceed 
$1,250 multiplied by the number of 
exemptions, with a maximum deduc- 
tion of $2,500; on a joint return the 
deduction shall not exceed $1,250 mul- 
tiplied by the number of exemptions, 
with a maximum deduction of $5,000. 
There is no change in the prior provi- 
sion that the deduction for medical ex- 
penses is allowed only to the extent 
that these expenses exceed 5% of ad- 
justed gross income. 


Quotations; “Revenue Act of 1948”. 





* This month’s contribution was prepared 
by Associate Professor Raymund A. Ross. 





Business Pattern 


(Continued from page 30) 


With the rise in the cost of living 
individual incomes also have in- 
creased substantially. Figures compiled 
by the U. S. Commerce Department 
show that per capita income in the 
United States jumped to $1,323 in 
1947. This was 9% above that of 
1946 and 130% more than in 1940. 
In Connecticut, which is eight times 
more densely populated than the na- 
tion as a whole, the per capita income 
in 1947 reached $1,671, an increase 
of 102% over that of 1940. Last year 
this state ranked fourth in the country 
being surpassed only by sparsely popu- 
lated Nevada with $1,842, New York 
$1,781, and North Dakota $1,678. 
The per capita income in Connecticut 
was above the National and the New 
England averages in 1940 and has re- 
mained above both ever since. 





Wage Incentives 


(Continued from page 25) 


weaknesses checked have been cor- 
rected. 


Summary 


Incentives provide management 
with a simple, though adequate cost 
control. They provide a measure of the 
efficiency of supervisors and workers. 
The standards used in the incentive 
system can be utilized for budget pur- 
poses. 

Increased efficiency resulting from 
incentives can be applied to plant 
expansion, improvement, or increased 
profits. While it is improved meth- 
ods that make an improvement in labor 
efficiency possible, it is the incentive 
plan that provides the driving force 
in the realization of greater produc- 
tion and worker cooperation. 

Incentives are the means of com- 
pensating labor for a job well done. 
It is the one method by which the unit 
total costs can be lowered while pro- 
viding increased earnings for the em- 
ployees at the same time. 

Properly installed and administered 
there is no better way to lift employee 
morale, and result in good labor man- 
agement relations. 





Mystic Seaport 





(Continued from page 27) 


such as has endangered the usefulness 
of many institutions of the purely 
museum type in the past. The neces- 
sity of carrying on a variety of daily 
tasks will also serve to hold the inter- 
est of its members,-now approaching 
1,800 in number. More than 200 of 
these members also render volunteer 
service throughout the year, some of 
them giving several weeks work in 
the aggregate. 

Within a very few years, the visitor 
will find in Mystic Seaport a convinc- 
ing re-creation of the seafaring New 
England of the eighteen-forties. He 
will see the actual conditions under 
which men then lived and worked. 
He will begin to understand and to 
value the greatness of their achieve- 
ment against almost insuperable odds. 
Perhaps he will also begin to appre- 
ciate the worth of their great traditions 


of personal responsibility, devotion, 
courage and unconquerable determina- 
tion, which made those achievements 
possible. If this should come to pass it 
will be the answer to the hopes and 
aspirations of the hundreds who have 
worked long and earnestly to make the 
vision of Mystic Seaport a living 
reality. 





Accounting Hints for 
Management 





(Continued from page 32) 


“What's New in Taxes” will be the 
topic of the discussion at the Decem- 
ber meeting of Hartford Chapter 
N.A.C.A. The speaker will be Mr. 
Henry L. Shepard, attorney, of 
Hewes and Awalt, Hartford and Wash- 
ington. The meeting will be held on 
December 14, 1948, commencing at 
8 P. M. at the Indian Hill Country 
Club, Newington. This well-known 
tax attorney is bound to bring to his 
audience information of much inter- 
est and value on the subject of Fed- 
eral income taxes. Non-members are 
welcome to attend the meeting. 
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FREE PRESS 





By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


Marching With Democracy - From Sea to Shining Sea.. Ill 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades). 


in the world today the issue is 
clear-cut. It is 
slavery. 


I: THE war of ideas being waged 


freedom versus 


The totalitarian idea seems to be 
that controversies and conflicts can be 
adequately and successfully dealt with 
only by intimidation and coercion. 

And in every instance the first step 
of tyrants, despots and dictators, to- 
ward control of the people is the sup- 
pression of the press and other forms 
of mass communication. They have 
become past masters in confusing and 
misleading the people by giving them 
only one side of the news in a mass 
of reading material that is hand- 
selected by a government bureau of 
censorship. 


On the other hand, we who live in 


a democratic society believe and have 
proved that the spread of the Ameri- 
can concept of free, unbiased and re- 
sponsible news is one of the most 
effective and mightiest weapons of 
right and liberty. 


The right to print opinions boldly 
and without fear has been won under 
extreme difficulties, for from the day 
the printing press was invented ruth- 
less and unscrupulous rulers have tried 
to control it. In many areas of the 
world this right has never existed, and 
in other areas it was won at great 
sacrifice only to be later destroyed by 
power-seeking despots. 


The writers of our American Bill 
of Rights were defending and guaran- 
teeing one of our most precious rights 
when they penned these words: “ 





God keep Us from Free Schools 
ad PRINTING... 


OUR EARLY STRUGGLE—When Governor Berkley of Virginia spoke publicly against 
free schools or printing, he roused the people to fight for liberty of the press. 
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the right of the freedom of the press 
shall not be abridged.” 


In 1935, when totalitarianism meth- 
ods and practices were threatening to 
engulf all civilization, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reaffirmed 
the declaration of our forefathers 
when it ruled: “A free press stands 
as one of the great interpreters be- 
tween the government and the people.” 


More recently, Dr. William E. 
Hocking, member of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press, summed up 
the importance of the survival of a 
free and responsible press when he 
said: “Freedom of the press is close to 
the center of all freedom. When men 
cannot freely convey their thoughts to 
one another, no other liberty is se- 
cure.” 


If democracy and the American in- 
dividual enterprise system are to be 
safeguarded in a world where the fron- 
tiers of freedom are being narrowed 
every day we must continue our own 
struggle for them and pass the torch 


.on to our children. 


The teacher in the schoolroom can 
be of immeasurable help, by giving 
the pupils an understanding of the 
meaning and worth of the free press 
and by helping them to see the danger 
of the alternative, a controlled press, 
as practiced by dictators. 


Scope 


If the freedoms guaranteed to us 
under the American Bill of Rights are 
to endure our children must be taught 
to define them intelligently and to 


| defend them militantly. 


In developing this unit of study on 


| FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, the sec- 
ond of a series on FREEDOMS WE 


DEFEND, stories from the past should 


' be used that will dramatize the long 


struggle of man for the right to print 
his opinions. 


The presentation of biographies and 
real situations will help the pupils to 
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discover that many people have suf- 


these stories can make alive and inter- 


esting the defenders of a free press © 


and their ideas and principles: 


(1) Story of the invention of print- 
ing press by Gutenberg and of 


how he foresaw it as a tremen- | 


dous force for good or for evil. 


(2) The story of how William Cax- | 


ton printed the first book in Eng- 
land, and of how the king ordered 


fered and died that they might enjoy 3 A 
the liberty of a free press. The use of | ; 


all presses put under his own ¥% 


control. 


(3) The story of the trial of William | 


Prynne, who dared to print at- 
tacks on evil practices of those in 
power. 

Later the struggle of man for the 
right to print his opinions was brought 
across the ocean to America. These 
stories will help to trace the history 
of the struggle for a free press in our 
own country: 


(1) The story of how the suppression | 


of printing became an important 
and early issue in the beginning 
of our, country when Governor 
Berkley of Virginia openly and 
publicly expressed thanks that 
“we have no free schools or 
printing... .” 

The story of how John Peter 
Zenger dared to attack in print, 
the royal governor for his unfair 
and unjust treatment of the 
People, how his trial established 
the fact that truth is not libel. 


Story of how the Bill of Rights 
became a part of our constitution, 
and of how under it our people 
were at last free to print their 
opinions without fear of punish- 
ment. 


Story of the setback that came in 
the passage of the Sedition Acts 
and the abuses that followed in 
their train. 


Story of how Jefferson finally had 
the Sedition Acts repealed. 


(2 


a 


~~ 
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~~ 
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~ 
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~~ 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 

Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make excel- 
lent material: Wings for Words, Mc- 
Murtrie (story of John Gutenberg), 
Makers of Progress, Nida( story of 
Gutenberg); Men Who Have Risen, 
Mabie (stories of Caxton and Benja- 
min Franklin); America, Land of 
Freedom, Hartman (story of Zenger ) ; 









Governor's Orders 


TYRANT’S TACTICS—One of the first steps of tyrants and dictators is suppression of 
a free press. Dramatic episodes in American history illustrate this. 


History of Journalism in the United 
States, Payne; United States Govern- 
ment Bulletin No. 32, Let Freedom 
Ring (dramatized material on both 
American and English historical char- 
acters who have blazed trail for free- 
dom of press). 


Aims 
The specific aims of this unit are: 


(1) To emphasize the underlying prin- 
ciples of freedom of the press. 


(2) To show that the struggle for a free 
and responsible press never ends. 


(3) To emphasize the need for maintain- 
ing a free and responsible press as 
a tool for defending democracy and 
the American individual enterprise 
system. 


(4) To make clear that the principle of a 
free and responsible press as ex- 
pressed in the American Bill of Rights 
is in sharp contrast to the principles 
of a controlled press as found in 
countries with totalitarian forms of 
government. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we 
submit the third installment of our 
continued story about Antares, the 
star-boy, who is living on earth and 
learning about the American Way of 
Life. Antares is a person who sees 
things more acutely than do the ones 
who have lived here always and have 
come to take things for granted. 
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The Story: 
Treasure Hunt 


‘te Hall family had a cabin in the 
woods. They often drove there for 
week-end picnics. But they were going 
to stay a week this time and the trip 
was planned especially for Antares, 


the star-boy, who was a guest in the 
Hall home. 


The whole family, including An- 
tares, had been in a gay mood since 
long before daylight when they had 
got up to pack the necessary groceries 
and extra cooking utensils in the car. 


The drive to the cabin in the woods 
was a long one. Benny Mac and An- 
tares sat in the back seat of the car 
and played a game called “I Am 
Thinking of Something Bright and 
Beautiful.” 


And because Antares had not lived 
on earth long enough to recognize all 
the earthly beauties by name, Benny 
Mac made it a point to compose riddies 
about beauties of the sky. 


He said: “I am thinking of some- 
thing bright and beautiful. Sometimes 
it is soft and white. Sometimes it is 
thick and black. Sometimes it is pink 
and yellow. Sometimes it looks like 





a big ship sailing out to sea. Some- 
times it looks like a big castle where 
kings and princes live. It moves. What 
is it?” 

Antares needed only two of his 
three guesses to discover that what 
Benny Mac had described was a cloud. 


Then Antares took his turn: “I am 
thinking of something bright and 
beautiful. It runs but it does not have 
feet. It sometimes falls off high places, 
but it is never hurt. Sometimes it is 
wide. Sometimes it is narrow. Some- 
times it runs all the way to the ocean 
and jumps in. It does not get wet for 
it is already wet. What is it?” 

“It's a river,” said Benny Mac. “But 
tell me, kid, how did you know so 
well what a river is like?” 


“Oh,” answered Antares, twinkling, 
“that is one of the earth-things we 
stars can see from our sky-window.” 


“Here’s another riddle,” said Benny 
Mac, “and this time it is really hard.” 


“I am thinking of something bright 
and beautiful. It travels on water. It 
travels on land. It has been on top of 
the highest mountain. It has been all 
over the world. Sometimes it is so 
rough big houses fall when it passes. 
Most of the time it is gentle as a 
lamb. It gets in our hair. It touches 
our faces. Sometimes it is hot. Some- 
times it is cold. We could not live 
without it. We cannot see it. We only 
see what it does. What is it?” 


This time Antares got the right an- 
swer on the first guess, even though 
Benny Mac had tried to make it hard. 
“It’s the wind,” said Antares. 


“Oh, look,” cried Benny Mac, sud- 
denly forgetting the game they were 
playing. “There’s old man Brunner,” 
he said, pointing to a little hut at the 
edge of the woods. 


“Benny Mac,” scolded Mrs. Hall, 
“how many times have I told you not 
to speak of Mr. Brunner as ‘old man 
Brunner.’ ” 


“Well, he is old, Mom. Besides all 
the fellows call him old man, and some 
of them even say he’s a wizard and 
that he casts charms and spells over 
people. He has the queerest hands. He 
can't keep them still. He keeps rub- 
bing one over the other all the time, 
until he makes a person creepy, jut to 
watch him.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Hall. “He's 
just a tired old newspaper man, sick 
with palsy and too old to work any 
longer. Now he has come out here to 
the woods to live where it is peaceful 
and quiet.” 


“Just the same,” said Benny Mac, 
shuddering, “I would run like the wind 
if I ever met him alone in these woods.” 


Antares was leaning out the car win- 
dow looking at the hut. “What are 
those strange things on top of the hut 
that are turning around and around in 
the wind?” 


“Those,” said Mr. Hall, “are weather- 
vanes. One is made in the shape of an 
angel and the other is made in the 
shape of a demon. Once I stopped at 
Mr. Brunner’s place to buy some vege- 
tables from his garden patch. He told 
me he had put the weathervanes on 
his roof to remind people of what Gu- 
tenberg said when he invented the 
printing press: ‘Angel or demon— 
which is it I have raised?’ ” 


“He has the walls of his shack cov- 
ered with old newspapers,” Benny Mac 
said. “Once when we knew he was in 
town a bunch of us boys sneaked up to 
the window and looked in.” 


Antares was not listening to Benny 
Mac. He had a puzzled look on his 
face. 


“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Benny Mac, tickling Antares in the 
ribs and making him squirm. 

“I was just wondering,” said An- 
tares, “What this man Gutenberg, you 
speak of, meant when he said ‘Angel 
or demon—what have I raised up?’” 

“He was just smart enough to look 
into the future,” explained Mr. Hall, 
“and see that the machine he had in- 
vented could be used either as a tool 
for good or a tool for evil.” 


Mr. Hall drove rapidly on down the 
road that led through the woods and 
soon Mr. Brunner’s hut was left be- 
hind in a cloud of dust. In another ten 
minutes he pulled up in front of his 
own cabin. 


It did not take the happy people 
long to settle themselves. 


The boys put on bathing suits and 
ran to the creek for a swim. Then they 
decided to pretend they were explorers 
and go on a treasure hunt. Mrs. Hall 
fixed them a lunch of potato salad and 
baked ham sandwiches. Each boy tied 
his lunch in a cloth and carried it over 
his shoulder on the end of a stick. 

When they came to the creek again 
Benny Mac suggested that they go in 
opposite directions to look for treas- 
ures. He would follow the creek path 
north and Antares would follow it 
south. Later they would return to the 
cabin to compare their discoveries. 


Antares ran excitedly along the 
well-worn path that disappeared into 
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the woods. The first thing he found 
was a little stone. It had all the colors 
of the rainbow in it and was as spark- 
ling and beautiful as a jewel. 


He stopped for a moment to look 
at a spider web on the grass and then 
he walked on whistling until some- 
thing ahead of him made him stop 
again. Near the path, growing close 
to the damp shady side of a tree trunk, 
were green-colored splotches of lichen. 
He put out his fingers to touch its 
velvety smoothness. Then he carefully 
lifted a small patch of the lichen and 
placed it in his discovery basket. 


He went on down the path and sat 
down by a spring to eat his lunch. 


The afternoon was more than half 
gone, but the sun was still shining 
brightly. Birds were singing in the 
trees and once in awhile a butterfly 
flew gently past. 


Antares started on his journey again, 
his head high and his eyes bright and 
eager. 


Presently he heard a rustle in the 
leaves and he left the path to investi- 
gate. There were two squirrels play- 
ing leap frog. They scampered under 
a barbed wire fence and Antares fol- 
lowed them. 


So absorbed was he in the squirrel’s 
antics he did not notice how the time 
was slipping by. Almost before he 
realized it the hush of twilight filled 
the woods, broken only now and then 
by the soft call of some little animal. 


As the darkness deepened Antares, 
with a quick look around, realized he 
was lost. He should never have left 
the pathway to follow the squirrels. 
Now he was lost. He was tired, too. 
And it was hard to walk. 


It was almost dark under the trees. 
He climbed up into one of them, like 
a real explorer, to spy out the land. 
But no matter which way he looked 
there was no sign of Mr. Hall’s cabin. 

Antares climbed wearily down from 
the tree and sat on a big rock, won- 
dering what to do. Should he look for 
a safe spot, rake up some leaves for a 
bed and stay there until morning, or 
walk on and try to find help? 

The big dipper was already showing 
in the sky. Antares let his eye follow 
the handle to the very end. Then, 
south of the handle he saw the beauti- 
ful golden star, Arcturus. 

Suddenly, he heard the deep braying 
of a dog. It didn’t seem far away. He 
decided to follow the sound. It was 
certain to lead him to somebody's 
house. 








Surely enough, he soon found him- 
self in a clearing. His heart leaped with 
joy as he saw a small cottage. The door 
was open. 


It was old man Brunner’s hut. As 
Antares stood before the open door he 
hesitated and looked cautiously within. 
He remembered what Benny Mac had 
said about Mr. Brunner being a wizard. 


Antares could see Mr. Brunner sit- 
ting in a chair at a long table with a 
book in his hand, reading. 

Suddenly Mr. Brunner lifted his 
head and cried, “Who's there?” 

Antares jumped in fright. How did 
Mr. Brunner know he was standing 
outside his door? He didn’t think he 
had made a sound. 

Before Antares could decide whether 
to run or to stand his ground, Mr. 
Brunner had come to the door. In a 
friendly voice he said, “Why, bless my 
soul, what brings you here this time 
of night?” 

Quickly Antares told Mr. Brunner 
about the treasure hunt and of how 
he had followed the squirrels and had 
become lost. 

Mr. Brunner gently took Antares 
by the hand and led him into the 
house. “You are not very lost,” he 
said. “Mr. Hall’s cabin is just a short 
distance up the road. Come on in and 
rest awhile and we will walk on up 
there together.” 

Antares noticed that Mr. Brunner 
was wringing his hands, one over the 
other just as Benny Mac had said he 
did. But Antares couldn’t be afraid of 
a man who spoke so gently. 

“Sit here,” said Mr. Brunner, “and 
I'll bring you a glass of cool water.” 

While Mr. Brunner was gone into 
the next room Antares noticed some 
figurines on the table. He walked over 
to look at them. There was an ele- 
phant carved out of ivory and stand- 
ing around him were six little blind 
men also carved in ivory. The blind 
men were reaching out to touch some 
part of the elephant’s body. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Brunner, when he 
came back into the room. “So you like 
my elephant, do you boy?” 

“Yes,” said Antares, “but I don’t 
quite understand.” 

“Then, come,” said Mr. Brunner, 
“let us walk on up the road while I 
tell you a story.” 

The man and the boy stepped out 
into the darkness, and started in the 
direction of the Hall cabin. 

“Once upon a time,” began Mr. 
Brunner, “there was a newspaper edi- 
tor who lived in a far-off country. He 








was happy in his work because he was 
able to write about things he believed 
in. But one day there came a dictator 
to this far-off country and he said to 
the editor, “You no longer may publish 
what you want to publish. Hereafter 
you will publish what I tell you.’ The 
editor drew himself up straight and 
said to the dictator, “You can take my 
business away from me. You can 
smash my printing presses. You can 
kill me. But you cannot tell me what 
I shall publish in my newspaper.’ 

“So the dictator took the newspaper 
away from the editor and drove him 
out of the country. 

“The only things the editor saved 
of his possessions were this elephant 
and the six blind men.” 

“Then,” said Antares, “you are the 
editor who was driven from his 
country.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brunner, with a sad 
shake of his head. I escaped to the 
United States with my elephant after 
living in a hideout underground for 
many months. Here we have been 
happy working on newspapers where 
once again I could say what I wanted 
to say when I wanted to say it.” 

“But the elephant and the blind 
men,” said Antares. “I still don’t un- 
derstand about them. Why do they 
mean so much to you?” 

“Then let me tell you another story,” 
said Mr. Brunner. 

Once there were six blind men who 
went to a zoo where they heard the 
children gaily laughing. 

“What is it that makes you laugh?’ 
the blind men asked the children. 

*“Te is the elephant,’ said a little 
girl. 

“What sort of a creature is this 
elephant that makes you laugh so 
gaily?” asked the blind men. 

“*Touch him and see,’ said the little 
girl. 

“So the first blind man touched the 
elephant’s trunk. 

“‘An elephant is like a twisting, 
writhing snake,’ he said. 

“The second blind man put his hand 
and touched the elephant’s side. “You 
are wrong, he said. ‘An elephant is 
just like a wall; broad and high and 
flat.’ 

“The third blind man put his hand 
and felt the elephant’s tusks. “You are 
both wrong,’ he said. ‘An elephant is 
sharp and keen like a dagger.’ 

“The fourth blind man took hold 
of the elephant’s leg> “You are all stu- 
pid,’ he said. “The elephant is like a 
tree.’ 
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“The fifth blind man was standing 
behind the elephant, so when he put 
out his hand he touched the animal’s 
tail. ‘An elephant is like a strong rope,’ 
he said. 

“The sixth blind man was standing 
near the elephant’s head. When he put 
out his hand he touched the animal's 
ear. “You are all wrong,’ he said. ‘An 
elephant is not like a wall. He is not 
like a dagger. He is not like a snake. 
He is not like a tree. He is not like a 
rope. An elephant is like a fan.’ 

“And that, son, tells the story of 
people who live in countries where 
dictators do not let all the facts and 
truths be printed. They are like blind 
people. They cannot possibly know 
what anything is like. Like blind men 
they are easily fooled and confused be- 
cause they do not have all the facts. 
Only when we have freedom of press 
is it possible for us to get all the facts.” 


Mr. Brunner and Antares were now 
in sight of the Hall’s cabin. They could 
see Mrs. Hall and Benny Mac sitting 
in front of the campfire, and Mr. Hall 
walking nervously back and forth be- 
side the fire. 

“Hello-o0-00” cried Antares. 


“Hello-oo-00-00” came the answer- 
ing cry from all three members of the 
Hall family. Then they came hurrying 
down the path to meet him. 

“I'm sorry,” Antares said, “that I 
have caused you to worry. I got lost 
and couldn’t find my way back. But I 
did find Mr. Brunner’s cottage and he 
was good enough to bring me on here.” 


Antares noticed that the faces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall were drawn and tired. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall thanked Mr. 
Brunner for being helpful, and invited 
him to stay for supper. They cooked it 
outdoors, roasting weiners on the ends 
of sticks over the open fire. 


Slowly the fire died down until there 
were only glowing coals to be seen. It 
was good to sit for a few moments and 
listen to Mr. Brunner tell again the 
stories he had already told Antares. 

Finally Mr. Hall played some songs 
on his guitar and they all sang. 

Much later Mr. Brunner got up to 
go home. 


“We have enjoyed your stories so 
much,” said Benny Mac, putting out 
his hand to Mr. Brunner. “From now 
on we'll always think of you as our 
friend.” 

“That is good,” said Mr. Brunner. 
“Come to see me at my cottage and 
I'l show you the elephant and the blind 
men, too.” 



































































“I will,” promised Benny Mac. “An- 
tares and I will come together.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hall, as Mr. Brun- 
ner disappeared into the darkness 
down the pathway, “I guess Antares 
here made the greatest discovery of all 
today.” 

“You bet,” agreed Benny Mac. 
“Bright colored berries and leaves are 
nice treasures, all right, but they can’t 
compare to a new friend.” 


Things to Make and Do 


Effective teaching, as all teachers 
know, calls for making things, writing 
things, and doing things. 

Here are some creative activities 
that will help children to think and 
take account of their learning experi- 
ences in connection with the study of 
the right to print or opinion. They are 
merely suggestive. The pupils and 
teachers will think of others. 


Unfinished Stories 


Distribute among pupils for study, 
names of historical characters who 
helped to blaze the trail for freedom 
of the press: Martin Marprelate, Wil- 
liam Prynne, William Caxton, John 
Peter Zenger, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and others. 


The teacher should either have books 
containing these stories on the brows- 
ing table in the classroom or be sure 
they are available in the public library. 

Set aside a listening or reading pe- 
riod each day when the teacher and 
the pupils will take turns reading 
aloud the stories. 

After all the stories have been read 
and discussed the teacher might sug- 
gest that the group play a game called 
“unfinished stories.” 

The teacher will start the story about 
one of the historical characters chosen 
at random, and the children will take 
turns adding sentences, until the story 
is finished. 

Do this with all the characters. 

This game gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the children to express in 
their own words the creative thought 
that has been released through other 
avenues of learning. 


Scrapbooks 


Encourage the children to make in- 
dividual scrapbooks of newspaper and 
magazine clippings under the title: 
WHAT COULDN'T BE PRINTED 
IF THE UNITED STATES HAD A 
DICTATOR INSTEAD OF A PRESI- 
DENT. 


CLASSROOM MOVIES—The story of the struggle for a free press in the United States 
lends itself colorfully to a moving picture story. Children enter eagerly into the creative 


work involved in making the picture roll. 





If the pupils do not respond readily 
to the homework assignments and to 
making individual scrapbooks, then the 
teacher might develop the scrapbook 
idea as a cooperative project in the 
classroom. 


Excursion 


Sometime during this course of 
study the teacher should appoint a 
committee of children to call with her 
on the local newspaper editor to ar- 
range for a time when the entire class 
might visit the newspaper plant and 
editorial rooms. Seeing the type set, 
the paper printed, the telegraph news 
coming in over the teletype machines, 
and getting acquainted with the news- 
paper staff can be a highly dramatic 
and instructive experience for children 
who, all their lives, have taken for 
granted the newspaper in their homes. 

The editor might also be invited to 
talk to the entire group at some infor- 
mal classroom program on freedom of 
the press. 


Moving Picture Roll 


The cooperation and interest of chil- 
dren can always be enlisted in making 
a moving picture story of what they 
are studying. 

The story of the struggle for a free 
press in the United States lends itself 
colorfully to such an enterprise. 


It is always inspiring to note how 
eagerly and enthusiastically children 
enter into this sort of creative work. 
Such a project can easily be made the 
most joyful part of an imaginary jour- 
ney into the past, as through their self- 
expression the pupils’ appreciation of 
what they are studying daily mounts 
to new heights. 

This project would naturally come 
near the end of the study. The teacher 
and the children should go back 
through the stories on freedom of the 
press and sift them for scenes that are 
suitable for illustration. 

There may be as few or as many 
scenes as interest and time dictate. 

These legends and illustrations are 
merely suggestive: 


(1) The first printing press set up in 
our country was regarded by 
those in authority as a dangerous 
machine. (lIlustration: Early 
style printing machine personal- 
ized with evil looking face, eyes, 
arms, etc. ) 

(2) Long ago in the early days of 
our country, Governor Berkley 
of Virginia did not believe in a 

free press. He openly opposed 
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it when he expressed his thanks 
that “we have no free schools or 
printing.” “Illustration: Man 
dressed in the royal robes of a 
colonial governor talking to a 


group of people. ) 


(3) There were printing machines in 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


our country for fifty years before 
there was a newspaper. (Illustra- 
tion: The numerals 50 in bold 
red lettering covering the entire 
screen. ) 

Publick Occurrences was the first 
newspaper published in our 
country. It was so strongly op- 
posed by those in authority that 
there was only one issue printed. 
(Illustration: On the background 
of a widespread newspaper scat- 
ter the words, No, No, No, ir- 
regularly over entire screen. ) 
Fourteen long years passed be- 
fore anybody else attempted to 
print a newspaper, so great was 
the opposition from those in au- 
thority. (Illustration: Fourteen 
stick people parading across 
screen representing the fourteen 
years. The bodies of the stick 
people might be made in the 
shape of a rectangle and each 
one labelled with a date to sug- 
gest more effectively the march 
of time: 1691, 1692, etc.) 

This paper was the Boston News- 
Letter and it carried a statement 
on the front page saying: “PUB- 
LISHED BY AUTHORITY.” 
This meant that the press was 
not really free for the governor 
approved the contents before it 
was printed. (Illystration: Fac- 





EASY TO MAKE — Mechanical-minded 


children will enjoy making their own pro- 


jector. Here is a back view, showing the 


rolling mechanism, frame, and backboards. 


VISUAL LEARNING—As the picture machine is unrolled, statements about freedom of 


the press are read by a student commentator. Illustrations, like this personalized 


picture of an early printing press, follow the statements. 


(7) 


(9) 


simile of the front page of a 
newspaper with large letters 
across top reading: PUBLISHED 
BY AUTHORITY. ) 


John Peter Zenger was one of 
our pioneer defenders of free 
press. Through his newspaper in 
New York he dared to attack 
the royal governor for his unfair 
and unjust treatment of the 
people. He was arrested and 
tried for libel. He was acquitted. 
In winning his personal freedom 
he also won the first important 
victory for freedom of the press. 
His trial also established the fact 
that truth is not libel. (Illustra- 
tion: Courtroom scene. ) 
Benjamin Franklin was also one 
of our early defenders of the 
free press. It was Franklin who 
designed the first newspaper car- 
toon . . . a snake divided, repre- 
senting the thirteen colonies. 
(Illustration: Find this cartoon 
in some history book and repro- 
duce it. ) 

All but two of the thirteen colo- 
nies had newspapers by 1765. 
These colonies “were Delaware 
and Georgia. (Illustration: Map 
of the thirteen colonies with 
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Delaware and Georgia set apart 
from the others in different 
colors. ) 


(10) More and more newspaper edi- 


tors began boldly and openly to 
speak out about how they felt 
toward England and her unjust 
treatment of the colonists. (Illus- 
tration: Personalize rolled up 
newspapers, giving them legs, 
arms and heads, and defiant atti- 
tudes. Words expressing their 
feelings, such as, “We want free 
dom from England,” “We want 
to govern ourselves,” and “We 
want freedom of the press,” 
might be put in balloons above 
their heads, as in the comics. ) 


(11) After we had fought a war to 


win our freedom from England 
we made a constitution and a 
Bill of Rights under which our 
nation could live in happiness 
and understanding. One of the 
statements in the Bill of Rights 
said: “. . . the right of the free- 
dom of the press shall not be 
abridged.” (Illustration: Scroll 
representing our constitution 
with wavy lines to represent 
writing. Only one line should 
stand out “. . . the right of free- 





dom of the press shall not be 
abridged.” 


(12) This newly won freedom of the 
press had a serious setback in the 
passage of the Sedition Laws. 
When Jefferson became presi- 
dent he had the laws repealed, 
and people were at last free to 
print their own opinions and the 
truth without fear of punishment. 
(Illustration: Large portrait head 
of Jefferson beneath crossed 
United States flags. ) 


Materials Needed 


Besides the materials that go into 
the moving picture machine, these ad- 
ditional supplies will be needed for 
the picture roll proper: Several boxes 
of ordinary wax crayons, a roll of oil 
cloth, about an inch wider than the 
aperture in the picture machine and 
long enough to carry all the scenes, 
and a roll of brown wrapping paper. 


How to Proceed 


The pupils should be allowed to 
register for the scenes they wish to 
help illustrate. 


Experiments should first be made 
on rectangular pieces of brown wrap- 
ping paper. When the various groups 
have drawn their conceptions of the 
stories they are to illustrate and have 
criticized and evaluated them, then the 
sketches may be transferred, in proper 
sequence, to the roll of oil cloth (the 
back being used). Make and color the 
sketches with wax crayons, then press 
them into the oil cloth with a moder- 
ately warm iron (covering the sketches 
with a pressing cloth while the iron is 


being applied. ) 


Directions for Making Moving 
Picture Machine 


The mechanical minded boys and 
girls will enjoy making their own ma- 
chine. for projecting their picture roll. 


The moving picture machine may be 
described as being in three parts; the 
frame, the backboard jamb, and the 
rolling mechanism. 


The frame, which might also be 
called the screen, for through an open- 
ing in it are the pictures shown, con- 
sists of four soft pine boards, eight 
inches by one inch thick, planed on 
both sides, and set together in a rect- 
angular manner with the corners 
mitred as in a picture frame. This 
forms a perfectly flat and evenly joined 


surface before and behind with an in- 
side opening (also rectangular) (see 
illustrations) of 23 inches horizontal 
by 16 inches vertical. On the front of 
the frame, or screen, that is, on the 
side that will be directed toward the 
audience, a three-inch strip entirely 
around the aperture may be painted 
black; this color will sharply contrast 
with the bright colors in the pictures 
and thus tend to emphasize them. 


The two backboards (see illustra- 
tion) which forms the sides or ends of 
the machine should be exactly the 
same length as the vertical measure- 
ment of the frame and twelve inches 
wide. Instead of being placed at the 
extreme edge of the frame the back- 
boards are set inward on either side, 
about four inches for greater strength 
and utility. 


The rolling mechanism (see illus- 
tration) consists of two rollers and 
two guide bars. Broomsticks may be 
used. The guide bars are placed be- 
tween the backboards, behind the 
frame, one two inches above and one 
two inches below the inside opening, 
and so close to the frame that when 
the oil cloth is attached to the rollers 
it will pass between the guide bars 
and the frame and move smoothly 
across the opening without buckling 
or showing gaps. The rollers are set 
in the rear edge of the backboards, 
about eight inches from the guide 
bars, one at the bottom, both being 
fitted with handles so that the picture 
roll may be wound in either direction. 


On the left hand side, the rollers 
are inserted into snug round holes, 
bored in the backboard; on the right 
hand side, the rollers are slipped into 
notches slanting downward in the 
backboard, and the rollers project 
about a foot to receive the handles. If 
round guards are slipped over the 
rollers inside the backboards, and 
made secure exactly as far apart as 
the width of the oil cloth, the picture 
roll may be wound with ease. 


The roll is put into the projector 
with the face of the picture outward; 
one child may wind the roll, moving 
a single picture into place at a time 
while another child tells the accom- 


panying story. 


Culminating Activity 


The children will be so pleased 
with having put into pictures some of 
the things they have learned, they will 
naturally want to share it with others. 
So why not give a moving picture 
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show as the culminating project, invit- 
ing parents and children on other age 
levels to attend. 


The children may be allowed to 
choose the title they wish to explain as 
the roll is wound through the projec- 
tor. They will be so full of their sub- 
ject by the time the picture roll is 
ready there will be no need for a re- 
hearsal. They will prepare their own 
dialogue with spontaneity and vivid- 
ness. 





Industrial Relations Law 
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problems to read what you propose 
and tell you what it means to him. 
You may be surprised. If so, start 
again, you haven't said what you want. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 
COMPANY 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 
e MACHINE WORK 

e SMALL STAMPINGS 
e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 
e BAKED ENAMEL 






FINISHES 
YOUNGBERG BROS. 
PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





IT’S MADE 





IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 


craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
re‘ors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 

Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 

Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 


Corp Aluminum Castings Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


Ammunition New Haven 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


(Small) Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Middletown 





Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Kaybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Bakery Ovens 


American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
Iartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

ridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 

Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St 
Bent Tens 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
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Blower Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 

Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 

L R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 

Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Bolts & Nuts Stamford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 


National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 


Connecticut Container Corporation (corru- 
gated shipping containers and interiors) 
Wallingford 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 

Boxes—Paper—Folding F 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 


East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup : 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 


Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglas Sleeving 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Brake Cables . 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts : 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 


American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
ristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgeport 


Brass Goods 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) ilford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
von Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Brass Mill Products 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 

Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C. H. 
llooks) New Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 


American Standard Co Plantsville 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 
Burners 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 

lighting) Waterbury 


Danielson 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
L C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company aterm and 
Tack Fasteners) aterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 


Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric mpoany Bridgeport 
ages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
Cams New Haven 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 
Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 


Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Electro Motive 
trimmer) 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 


Thompsonville 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 
Casters Bridgeport 


Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Gustere-intantetel Bridgeport 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mie Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Sooeuns The (malle- 
able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 


Castings (continued) 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


_ Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 


cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Edcan laboratories South Norwalk 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


\MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 

Cushman Chuck Co The 

Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 

Cleansing Compounds 


Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Clocks—Alarm Waterbury 
T.ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co te » Gories 
& electric) aven 
William L Gilbert Clock Sennen ‘The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Communication Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 


Fitchville 


Compressors 

Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 

gas) South Norwalk 

Concrete Products 

Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 

Airadio Incorporated (variable) 
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Stamford 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 

Malleable lron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 


& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass 2 The (sheet) Bristol 
Cine Brass opper Co (sheet, rod, wire 


tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and — 
ury 


Copper Sheets Water 


New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Cooser Shingles 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord ds—Portable 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
Wallingford 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Sipoing, Sones 
Cpe Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Tne Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
cosmete anne 


FEvelet Specialty Co T Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mic’ Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 

Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 

Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridge: 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co be New Haven 
es 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Hartford 


Displays 

Sawyer Display Corp 
Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) llartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Fitchville 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Blakeslee Forging Co The 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The 
Capewell Mfg Company > 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Connecticut Blower Company 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Braid 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
ew Haven 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 
Deenanpers 

Hartford 


Plainville 


Ansonia 


Ansonia 
Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Ilaven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Ilaven 


Centerbrook 


Electric Timepieces 
New Hlaven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbesto* insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Ine Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Speciaities 
Gillette-Vibber Company ‘The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electro Plating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Machinery Co The 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Eastern 
freight) 
General Elevator Service Co 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
wrinkle finishes) 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Ilartford 
Hartford 


(passenger and 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Hamden 
(including 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
United States Envelope Company, 


Division 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Piatt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Wa'‘erbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills &- Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Stamford 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Kensington 
(Snap) 
Waterbury 91 


Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 


Finger Nail 
Il C Cook Co The 


Waterbury 


Springs 


Milford 


Clippers 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 

American Windshield & Specialty 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 

Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 

Revin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local ndustries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 


M Backes’ 


Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan a 
Olin Industries Inc Ne Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Hleppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Bridgeport 


Milldale 


Foundries 

Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Southport 


Bristol 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Guage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda 
and steel) 


Shelton 


Gilman 


lifetime-carbide 
Stamford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gauges 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Gears and Gear Cutting 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 

Glass and China 

Silver Co The (silver decorated) 

Meriden 


Hartford 
Rockwell 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Glass Processing 
Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristo) 


New Haven 


Woodbury 


Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 

A D Steinback & Sons Inc New Haven 
ar 

Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 

custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 

19 Staples St Bridgeport 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 

Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) 

Sargent & Company 

Wilcox Crittenden & (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus 


New Britain 
New Haven 
Co Inc 


Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Herdware—Traller Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
coe Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 
{ i [ Bessions & Son f Bristol 
vale Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol sn The Waterbury 
hway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleabie _— Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys ; 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose Supporters y 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


industrial Finishes 

Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 

industrial and Marking Tapes 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
industrial Refrigeration 

Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 

ists) 


Rocky Hill 


(Special- 
Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Vaterbury 


Hartford 


Darworth 


, (“Cordacide” DDT 
Dispenser) 


Simsbury 


Incorporated 


Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 


Instruments 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


jJ-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulatitng Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 

American Standard Co Plantsville 


Parsons Tool Inc 
Jig Grinder 


New Britain 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Cor New Britain 
roe nt Mfg Co The Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 


Labels 
1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 

Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 
New Haven 


Shelton 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) ethel 
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Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather — Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 


ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 


lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Dupiexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Laven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company ‘The 
Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
7 Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
or New Britain 
Rasdiiles Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Ww iremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 


Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 


& power operated) Southington 


Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State ene Co The (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 


Machine Work 
Fenn antares Company The (precision 
parts) Frecitiog 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 

Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 


Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 

ments, engineering, deen and construction) 

Berlin 
(Advt) 
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Machines—Automatic 
A ll Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Compauy The Brilgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and doubie end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
the New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spiadle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
couveyor indexing type ) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
coutinuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 


Bridgeport 

Machines—Forming 
A U Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division BN 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting ; 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling _ 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling E 
Cousolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut — 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading _ 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal- Working 
Bristo! Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping ) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet | 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Wire Drawing | 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
he Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Engines 7 
Killorn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses “ y 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools : 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


New Haven 


repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 

Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Metal Novelties 

Il C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 

State Welding Company The Hartford 

Metal Products—Stampings 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 

Hartford 

Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 

Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
J] Hf Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(asbestos) Bridgeport 

Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 

Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 

Motor Switches 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The’ 117 Echo Lake Road 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgpeort 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division ‘The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Harttord 

New liaven Printing Company ‘The 
New Haven 

Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 

3ranford 


Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestus-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
‘ Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 
2 Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairtield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages hic Shelton 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
y : Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
_ Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & ‘lowne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartford 
Paints and Enamels 
Staminite Corp The 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
L 3 Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
_Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
, Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
‘ Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


_ Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Tne Tvoryton 
; Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Merid 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seneues 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


J Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 
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Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
lvoryton 
Piano Supplies 


Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) lvoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 


Corley Co Inc The (3008 AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 


sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Frank Parizek Manuiacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Hartford 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Plastic Film Printing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies : 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 

Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 

Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


Thomaston 


Conn 


Bridgeport 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 

Precious Metals 

J] M Ney Company The (for industry) 
Hartford 


Stamford 


Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Preserves : 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 


Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) 
Simsbury 


Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Ilartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
She Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 

Case Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Ine llartford 
Ileminway Corporation ‘The Waterbury 
liunter Press Ilartford 

New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Hartford 
llartford 
New lLlaven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 

T B Simonds Inc 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Printing Machinery 

Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Presses 

Bauthin Engineering Co (automatic) 

Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Ilartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
(Tri-rotor) 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radio and Television Components 


Consolidated 


Torrington 


The 
Stamford 


Ilartford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ravon Specialties 

Ifartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 

Ilartford Rayon Corporation The 


Rocky Hill 
Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 


Rristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Waterbury 
J H Session & Sons Bristol 


Kaybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc e 

(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 

Bridgeport 


General Electric Company 
R 


ods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 


: Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


: Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Suoety Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 


New Haven 


gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubbish Burners 
423-33 Chapel St 


John P Smith Co The 
: New Haven 
Safety Clothing 

American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 


Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 


Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 


Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 


Doors and 


cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg.Co The (machine) Waterbury 


Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
(Advt.) 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co ‘The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co Woodbury 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4%” capacity) 
Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Wa erbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Screw Machine ‘Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages inc Shelton 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co ‘The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company ‘The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Ilaven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mig Inc The Naugatuck 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces ; 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 

H C Cook Co The (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical ome 
Vaterbury 

Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Kwik zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The Cindustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft s 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Tlartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 


(continued) 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

Gray Manufacturing Company ‘The llartford 

Sponge Rubber 

Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 

Spreads 


Palmer Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co ‘The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattreses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 


Fitchville 


Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co Tle Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) llartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co ‘The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristo! 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Springs—Furniture — Unionville 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 


Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Springs—Wire (continued) 

D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 


J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


; Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Rrewery St New Ilaven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Martford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel’ Co The (carhon and 
allov steel) 540 Flathush Ave Tlattford 
Malleahle Tron Fittings Co Rranford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Rarnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
; Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Tne Waterbury 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Rarnum & Co Tne 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
11 C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
lilaydon Manufacturing Co luce 


Centerbrook 
Torrington 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 
Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


West Hartford 


New Haven 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
; Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 

American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 

Rockville 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 

Therapeutic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 


trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 

matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 


ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Haydon Mauufacturing Co Inc Torrington 
Hi C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Havdon Manufacturing Co Tne Torrington 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Haydon Manufacturing Co Ine Torrineto: 


Thomaston 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Tne Middletown 


Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 


33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 


cutting) 


Vanderman 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Ilartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
Ii C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 


New Haven 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collansible 
tubes) Derby 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Copper) 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 

valves) South Norwalk 

W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


7 Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


, Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


New Britain 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


5 Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mtg Co Inc The Willimantic 


Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle lrons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of aie Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridge 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to a seey 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Unionville 


Chas W. 
Plant) 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 

United States Time Corporation The 
ms Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 


bestos) Middletown 
Ravbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwtood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 

423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


airfield 
Wire Cable 

Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 

East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 

General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining sapteatiene) 
Bridgeport 
Corporation (asbestos 
New Haven 


Rockbestos Products 


insulated 


Wires—Building 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
John P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 

Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 

Hartford Wire ME og Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


New IHlaven 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 

Autoyre Co The Oakville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 

Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Kristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 

Waterbury 91 


Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Wire Partitions 
* Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company 


New Haven 


Portland 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels a 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


handles and 
West Ilaven 


American Buckle Co The (pan 


tinners’ trimmings) 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Ilartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes . 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 


Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 


knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 5 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 


COMPANY, INC. 


SHO uit WIZZ 
BRIDGEPORT 7, CONNECTICUT 


Onl A * = TEL: BRIDGEPORT 5-8174 
Bridgeport =~ 














how big 
is a button? 


Pretty smail. But buttons are big business 
and more important to you than you think. 


Buttons make up only a very small part of the cost of your clothing. 
But your garments stay up and stay on only when buttons 
stay put. And the right buttons do a lot to improve the style 
and looks of your entire wardrobe. 


There’s a lot of difference in buttons, too. The Patent Button Co. 
of Waterbury has grown into one of the nation’s most important 
button manufacturers by making better quality buttons for all uses. 


We have helped Patent strengthen this already outstanding position through 
a progressive advertising and sales promotion program. 
Perhaps we can help you, too. We'll be glad to 


analyze your advertising program. No obligation, of course. 


THE RIGHT STORY TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


AT THE RIGHT TIME! 





Case, Lockwoop aNnp BraiNarp 


Hartford 1948 Connecticut 
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